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Manures— .No.  11. 

Their  Uses,  History,  Modes  of  Preparation, 
Comparative  Value,  Rationale  of  their 
Causes  of  Action,  Etc.  Etc. 

BY  PROF.  3,  3.  MAPES. 

In  our  last  number  we  described  at  some 
length  the  chemical  properties  of  night 
soil  as  manure  ;  and  also  gave  our  meth¬ 
od  for  preparing  poudrette  by  admixture 
with  decomposed^swamp  muck,  charcoal 
dust,  and  other  compostings.  In  the 
present  article  we  shall  quote  cases  of 
its  acertained  practical  value  as  a  fertili¬ 
zer,  from  C.  W.  Johnson,  and  other  reli¬ 
able  sources,  &c.,  &e. 

-  The  vulgar  prejudices  against  the  use 
of  night  soil  as  a  fertilizer,  renders  ,  its 
use  so  secret  as  to  make  it  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at  either  its  history  or  prac¬ 
tical  value.  The  fact  of  the  more  ignor¬ 
ant  classes  imagining  that  it  imparts  fla¬ 
vor  to  vegetables,  has  in  all  ages  tend¬ 
ed  to  prevent  its  general  use,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  earliest  authorities  mention 
it  with  peculiar  reserve. 

As  the  more  important  nations  of  an¬ 
tiquity  inhabited  warm  climates,  the  fre¬ 
quent  removal  and  destroying  of  all  ex¬ 


crement  became  necessary;  and  we  find 
even  the  dung  of  bullocks  used  in  the 

•o 

Jewish  sacrifices  was  ordered  to  be  burn¬ 
ed,  and  in  times  of  distress,  it  was  used 
in  common  with  human  excrements,  as 
fuel.  (Ex.  xxix.  14.  Lev.  iv.  2;  viii. 
17;  xvi.37.  Nutu.  xix  5.  Ezek.  iv.  12, 
15.) 

Dung  hills  evidently  were  saved,  occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  and  carried  off  as  fer¬ 
tilizers.  (Danielii.5;  iii  29.  Lukexiv. 
35.  1  Kings  i.  10.  Psalms,  Ixxxiii.  10. 

Jer.  viii.  2;  xvi.  1£;  xxv.  33.  Zeph.  i. 
17. 

It  was  also  mixed  with  straw  and  oth¬ 
er  materials  to  increase  the  quantity. — 
Isaiah,  xxv;  10. 

Jerusalem  had  even  a  gate  called  the 
Dung  Port  or  Gate.  Neh.  ii.  13;  iii.  13, 
14;  xii.  31. 

And  its  application  to  fruit  trees  is 
noted  by  Luke,  xiii.  8.) 

Niebur,  vol.  i.  p.  91,  says:  “In  Arabia, 
the  dung  of  asses  and  camels  are  chiefly, 
used  for  fuel,  because  they  are  the  most 
numerous  and  common.  Little  girls  go 
about  gathering  dung  in  the  streets,  and 
in  the  highways;  they  mix  it  with  cut 
straw  ;  and  with  this  mixture  makecakes, 
which  they  place  along  the  walls  or  up¬ 
on  the  declivity  of  some  neighboring  em¬ 
inence,  to  dry  them  in  the  sun. 

In  Georgia,  (Asia  Minor,)  there  is  not 
a  single  tree,  and  they  are  in  consequence 
forced  to  burn  dung.”  (Tounefort,  vol. 
iii.  p.  137,)  he  says  ofEzeroon,  “You  see 
neither  tree  nor  bush,  and  their  fuel  is 
cows’  dung.”  Le  Bruyn  states  the  same 
facts  as  occurring  in  Persia.  “Wood  is 
very  dear,  and  is  sold  by  weight ;  whence 
it  is  that  they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 
turf,  made  of  camels’  dung,  cows’  dung, 
sheeps’  dung,  horses’  dung,  and  asses’ 
dung.  They  use  it  more  particularly  for 
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heating  ovens,  with  which  they  hake 
most  of  their  meats  in  this  country. — 
They  even  apply  human  dung  in  this 
way.”  (Le Bruyn, p'. 228;  Sandy’sTrav- 
els,  p.  85  ;  Cnlmet,  p.  10G.) 

In  China  the  human  excrementis  high¬ 
ly  valued  for  its  fertilizing  properties 
and  the  manufacture  of  it  into  cakes  is  a 
regular  trade,  the  large  cities  supplying 
the  agricultural  districts.  These  cakes 
are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards 
ground  when  used.  In  Belgium  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  well  understood,"  and  no  portion 
is  permitted  to  he  lost.  While  in  Eng¬ 
land,  until  a  late  date,  its  use  as  a  fertili¬ 
zer  was  unknown. 

The  northern  states  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  have  been  compelled,  from 
their  dense  population,  to  resort  to  all 
expedients  for  increasing  their  crops, 
and  hence  night  soil,  among  other  fer¬ 
tilizers,  is  in  general  use;  indeed,  but 
few  large  cities  permit  the  contents  of 
privies  to  pass  off" into  their  rivers. 

But  one  large  drain  is  suffered  to  enter 
the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  this  is  from  tho 
poudrette  manufactory  at  Montfagou. — > 
The  throwing  away  of  night  soil  in  most 
European  cities  is  at  this  time  prevented 
by  fines  and  imprisonment;  indeed  night 
soil  is  a  source  of  profit;  every  house¬ 
holder  selling  the  contents  of  his  privy 
to  the  manufacturers  of  poudrette,  who 
not  only  remove  it  without  charge,  but 
pay  in  addition  quite  a  sum  for  the  pri¬ 
vilege.  Thus  Strasburgh,  with  but  70,000 
inhabitants,  receives  300,000  francs  for 
the  night  soil  from  the  neighboring  ag¬ 
riculturists.  The  poudrette  manufactory 
at  Montfagon,  consumes  daily  200  loads 
of  night  soil  taken  from  the  privies  at 
Paris,  and  this  quantity  is  in  addition  to 
that  required  by  other  manufactuies  ncai- 
ly  as  extensive;  the  whole  product  of 
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these  establishmer (s  is  said  to  be  used 
within  seventeen  leagues  of  Paris.  At 
the  request  of  the  Saxon  and  Prussian 
authorities,  Prof.  Hembstadt,  of  Berlin, 
so  well  known  as  an  eminent  agricultu¬ 
ralist,  in  company  with  other  scientific 
and  practical  men  made  a  scries  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
value  of  different  fertilizing  materials,  and 
the  following  are  among  their  results: 

If  a  given  quantity  of  land  sown  with¬ 
out  manure,  yields  three  times  the  seed 
employed,  then  the  same  quantity  of  land 
will  produce  : — 

Five  times  the  quantity  sown  when 
manured  with  old  herbage,  putrid  grass 
or  leaves,  garden  stuff,  &c.,  &e. 

Seven  times  with  cow  dung. 

Nine  times  with  pigeon  dung. 

Ten  times  with  horse  dung. 

Twelve  times  with  human  urine. 

Twelve  times  with  goats’  dung. 

Twelve  times  with  sheeps’  dung'  and 

Fourteen  times  with  human  urine  or 
bullocks’  blood. 

But  if  the  land  be  of  such  quality  as  to 
produce,  without  manure,  five  times  the 
sown  quantity,  then  horse  dung  will  yield 
fourteen,  and  human  manure  nineteen 
times  the  sown  quantity ;  and  that  flax 
of  the  finest  quality  could  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  ofliuman  manure. 

The  more  important  fact,  however,  in 
these  comparative  yields  is,  that  the  bulk 
of  human  manure  used,  was  only  one-ffth 
that  of  thehorse manure,  and  consequently 
the  results  from  its  use  are  greater  than 
we  claimed  in  our  last  number,  of  104 
to  1. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  value  of 
night  soil  for  the  use  of  farmers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  stable  manure. 

Those  farmers  who  reside  near  large 
cities,  find  it  to  their  profit  to  use  thirty 
half  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre,  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  assortment  of  root  and 
other  crops. 

For  ease  of  calculation,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  they  used  31  £  half  cords  of  stable 
manure  per  acre,  and  that  they  buy  it  at 
one  dollar  per  half  co$d,  and  cart  it  home, 
there  depositing  it  in  heaps  till  wanted 
for  use,  then  carting  it  out  to  spread  on 
the  land.  • 

3l£  half  cords  stable  manure  at  $1 .  $31  50 
Carting  at  50  cts.  per  half  cord.. 
Re-carting  to  the  field  after  decay, 

and  spreading  upon  the  land,  at 

25 cents  per  load...... . . 


Expense  of  mixing  three  loads  of 
night  soil  with  charcoal  (lust  or 
decomposed  peat,  including,  the 
cost  of  charcoal  or  peat,  and  thus 
forming  three  half  cords  of  pou- 
drettc,  equai  in  effective  value  to 
314  half  cords  of  stable  manure  $5  00 
Carting  night  soil,  three  loads  at  $1  3  00 

$3  00 

Value  of  three  loads  of  night  soil  as 
compared  with  314  half  cords  of 
stable  manure . ...... .  47  12 

$55  12 

As  night  soil  can  always  be  had  in  the 
towns  for  less  than  one-eighth  the  above 
supposed  value,  it  is  evidently  cheaper 
at  its  cost  than  stable  manure  given  to 
the  farmer  at  his  own  door- without  cost, 
for  the  expense  of  composting,  re-carting 
and  distributing,  is  greater  than  the  cost 
of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  night  soil. 

Many  proprietors  of  small  farms  who 
are  desirous  of  pursuing  high  firming,  are 
detsred  from  so  doing,  because  at  the 
very  time  their  teams  arc  required  for 
plowing,  they  are  compelled  to  cart  their 
manures,  and  in  consequence,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  keep  more  teams 
than  their  average  wants  require,  or  to 
hire  their  manures  carted  by  others.  The 
use  of  night  soil  and  other  powerful  ma¬ 
nures,  obviates  this  difficulty,  for  the 
bulk  is  so  small  that  the  expense  ofcart- 
age  is  not  oppressive. 

Some  object  to  the  use  of  powerful  ma¬ 
nures  on  sandy  soils,  because  they  will 
not  last,  being  parted  with  in  the  gaseous 
form  from  their  rapid  decomposition,  and 
only  benefiting  the'erops  for  two  or  three 
years.  When  night  soil  is  first  made 
into  pondrette  with  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ters,  it  is  more  lasting  in  its  effects  than 
any  other  manure,  which  is  equally  ser¬ 
viceable,  and  as  it  contains  all  the  inorgan¬ 
ic  constituents  oj  plants,  none  of  which  are 
volatile,  the  farmer  m.ust  be  blind  indeed 
to  his  own  interest,  who  does  not  use  it 
when  obtainable.  The  saving-in  cartage 
labor,  &c.,  in  the  use  ofpowerful  manures, 
we  shall  treat  of  more  fully  under  the 
head  of  Guano ,  when  we  reach  that  fertili¬ 
zer  in  our  series. 

Farmers  near  New  York,  or  on  the 
line  of  any  of  the  canals,  can  readily  sup¬ 
ply  themselves  with  night  soil ;  the  scav¬ 
engers  of  that  or  any  other  city,  will  emp¬ 
ty  their  carts  into  a  canal  boat  for  124 
cents  per  load,  instead  of  throwing  their 
contents  into  the  river.  If  the  bottom  of 


dust  or  decomposed-peat,  with  an  extra 
quantity  on  the  deck,  so  as  to  throw  in  a 
small  portion  after  each  load  of  night  soil 
in  tin:  hold,  and  covering  the  top  of  the 
cargo -with  plaster  of  paris,  it  will  he  reiw 
dered inodorous,  and  on  arrival  at  its  place 
of  use.  may  be  handled  with  case  and 
without  offensive  smell.  During  the  un¬ 
loading  of  the  beat,  if  any  smell  remains,, 
occasional  sprinkling  with  plaster  of  paris 
will  remove  it. 

Market  gardners  sometimes  object  to 
night  soil  from  its  compacting  the  soil,  but 
no  such  effect  is  ever  produced  when 
mixed  with  carbonaceous  matters.  The 
evidence  of  all  those  who  have  used  night 
soil  and  in  every  country,  seems  to  be 
alike,  thos  Arthur  Young  states  :  “On 
October  20,  1772,  I  marked  divisions  each 
of  four  square  pcrche-6  cn  a  summer  fal¬ 
low;  the  soil  a  poor  blue  pebbly  gravel, 
and  manured  these  components  asfollows  : 


Produce  of  wheat  per  acre. 
Ter  Acre.  Bushel?. 


Soil  simple . 

124 

Bushels  of  night  soil. . . . 

320 

374 

Do  do  do  .... 

240 

324 

Do  do  do  ... . 

160 

31| 

Cubic  yards  offarm  yard 

compost. . . 

60 

25 

Cubic  yards  of  farm  yard 

compost . 

30 

23| 

1  cubic  yard  of  chalk . . . 

30 

25 

He  again  says:  “The  effect  of 

night  soil 

was  prodigious  ;  it  just 

trebles 

the  pro- 

cluce  ;  in  all  the  experiments  1  have  made 
with  this  manure,  I  have  ever  found  this 
result  almost  uniform.” — Annals  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 

We  give  the  following  from  British  Hus¬ 
bandry,  vol.  i  p.  279,  as  the  result  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  experiments  with  night  soil  on  po 
tatoes.  The  quantities  used  were  evident¬ 
ly  excessive,  but  they  doubtless  show  the 
comparative  value' of  the  fertilizers  used. 

Produce  per  acre. 


Soil  simple  produced .  120  bush. 

Night  soil,  10  wagon  loads,  each 

96  bushels .  600 

Night  soil,  6  wagon  loads,  each 

96  bushels .  650  “ 

Night  soil,  2  wagon  loads  each 

96  bushels .  500  “ 

Bones.  10  wagon  loads,  each  96 

bushels .  650  “ 

Bones,  6  wagon  loads,  each  96 

bushels .  640  “ 

Bones,  2  wagon  loads,  each  96 

bushels .  560  ‘‘ 

Hog  dung,  60  1  horse  cart  loads  480  “ 

Hog  dung  30  ‘‘  ‘‘  “  “  480  “ 

Yard  compost  60  1  horse  cart 

loads .  300  “ 

Yard  compost,  120  1  horse  cart 

loads .  480  “ 

Yard  compost,  30  1  horse  cart 

loads . . . 140  “ 

The  above  shows  that  night  soil  and 
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this  boat  contains  a  quantity  of  charcoal 
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bones  are  not  required  m  excessive  quuu-  j  past  year  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
t.ties  to  produce  maximum  results;  thus  j  sults.  j  invariably  had  all  cotton  land 
six  loads  of  night  soil  produced  better  ;  ploweil  ear]y>  so  as  to  give  it  time  l0  6et_ 

results  than  ten,  and  even  two  wagon  ;  rle  before  planting.  I  run  the  side  har- 
loads  increased  the  crop,  as  compared  !  row  over  the  beds  before  1  plant,  and 

open  them  very  shallow  with  an  opener 
made  for  the  purpose — rub  my  seed  well 


with  the  soil  simple,  380  bushelsper  aeret 
and  the  same  ratio  of  facts  are  applicable 
to  bone  dust. 

The  yard  compost,  however,  seems  to 
have  a  different  ratio  of  action,  which  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  its  apparent  chem- 


with  ashes  or  lime,  and  strow  them  very 


back  with  pride  to  ASsculapius  and  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  and  to  the  myriads  who  have 
consented  to  be  killed  or  cured,  secundam 
artem,  is  eloquent  of  the  beauties  of  the 
bDlus  and  the  blister;  with  Epicurean 
gusto  he  descants  on  the  excellence  of 
castor  oil,  and  the  beautiful  effects  of 
calomel  jalap  ;  cjnetics,  purgatives,  ton- 


regular  at  the  rate  one  and  a  half  or  two  j  ics,  and  febrifuges,  if  we  may  believe 


bushels  per  acre,  and  cover  them  shal¬ 
low  with  a  hloj^k  twenty-four  by  eigh- 


ical  value,  and  requiring  large  amounts  to  |  teen  inches,  four  inches  thick,  with  beam 
•raise  but  ordinary  crops.  j  and  handles.  When  my  cotton  is  up 

Mauy  patents  have  been  granted  in  ;  enough  for  a  stand,  I  commence  running 
France  for  the  manufacture  of  “poudrette,”  j  around  it  with  the  scrapers,  which  leaves 
(dried  and  adulterated  night  soil,)  none  ;  it  about  an  inch  wide  in  the  drill,  stand- 
of  which  are  as  economical  for  farmers’  j  ingon  the  bed  in  the  shape  of  the  roof  of 
use  as  the  plans  we  have  already  recon.-  I  a  house,  arid  chop  lightly  through  it  with 


mended.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  value  of  poudrette  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

“M.  Bridget’s  poudrette  was  found  to 
be  an  admirable  dressing  for  land,  240 
lbs.  producing  an  effect  equal  to  eight 
loads  of  stable  manure.” — Revets,  voi.  i. 
p.  371. 

None  of  tiiese  manufactures,  however, 
can  be  so  economical  as  the  same  value 
of  night  soil  mixed  witli  charcoal  dust, 


a  hoe,  leaving  from  one  to  three  stalks  in 
a  place.  After  J  have  gone  over  my 
•crop  in  this  way,  I  turn  on  it  with  all  my 
hands  and  put  it  to  a  stand.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  har¬ 
row,  hoe  and  sweep.  1  have  tried  many 
plans, and  this  I  find  to  be  the  best  that 
is  known  to  me,  as  by  it,  I  make  as  much 
cotton  as  1  possibly  can  pick — even  here 
in  the  mountains.  Now  1  have  no  doubt 
that  if  Cafyt.  Day  had  plowed  his  cotton 


decomposed  peat,  leaves,  or  even  soil  con-  !  with  the  scooter  and  shovel,  deep  as  plan- 


tabling  a  fair  quantity  of  carbon.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  ma¬ 


ters  generally  do,  that  his  cotton  crop,  or 
that  part  of  it  cultivated  with  the  hoc, 


nure  is’so  cheap  and  efficient  as  night  soil  j  would  have  (alien  oil  at  least  a  thiid. 


properly  prepared,  and  no  other  manure 
contains  so  many  of  the  raw  materials 
of  which  plants  are  formed. — Working 
Farmer. 

Cotton  Culture. 

In  looking  over  the  Soil  of  the  South  to¬ 
night,  I  noticed  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  E.  J.  Copell,  in  which  he  states,  that 
Capt.  Day  informed  him,  that  he  made, 
or  thinks  lie  will  make,  one  bale  of  cot¬ 
ton  per  acre,  off  of  several  acres  which 
had  been  cultivated  exclusively  with  the 
hoe.  Now  as  this  goes  to  prove  what  I 
have  endeavored,  time  and  again,  to  im¬ 
press  upon  my  neighbors,  in  reference 
to  cotton  culture,  I  have  concluded  toern- 
drace  this  opportunity  of  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  it. 

I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion, 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  cultivate  a 
crop  of  cotton  entirely  with  the  hoe,  we 
would  make  more  per  acre.  But  as  this 
is  out  of  the  question,  the  plan  is,  to  use 
a  plow  or  instrument  which  wil^clo  the 
work  as  near  like  the  hoe  would  do  it, 
ns  possible.  And  for  this  purpose,  I 
would  recommend,  above  all  others,  the 
Mississippi  seraper  or  side  harrow.  I 
have  ’.*xed  both  these  implements  the 


Q.  D.  Harmon. 


Soil  of  the  South. 


Address. 

Bl’  WILLIAM  S.  KISG,  MANTON,  R.  I. 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Sav 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Society 
It  is  a  truth,  that  all  have  their  preju¬ 
dices.  There  is  no  man,  no  class  of 
men,  no  nation,  that  has  not  prejudices, 
peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  class,  and 
the  people. 

The  Lawyer,  reared  with  a  reverance 
for  black-letter,  and  the  mould  of  age, 
bows  with  a  delighted  awe  before  some 
statute,  with  its  steel-trap  clauses,  that 
has  come  down  to  us,  from  the  days  of 
‘‘  good  Queen  Bess.”  The  prolix  state¬ 
ment  of  a  small  matter,  ingeniously 
avoiding  all  reference  to  the  facts  aimed 
at,  and  rendered  still  more  obscure  by 
an  interlarding  ofvillainously-bad  Latin, 
he  regards  as  the  very  “  perfection  of  hu¬ 
man  reason ;”  and  we  have  seen  him 
contend  with  an  energy  worthy  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  cause,  for  the  retention  of  abuses, 
that,  to  him,  were  hallowed  by  Time. 

Physicians,  of  every  school,  are  filled 
with  prejudices  The  Allopathy  pointing 


him,  are  the  very  poetry  of  practice. 
Your  Homoeopath  the  while, — with  his 
horror  of  blood-letting  and  blistering, — 
regards  his  Allopathic  brother  as  little 
better  than  a  diplomaed  Spanish  Inquis¬ 
itor, — a  graduated  and  licensed  butcher. 
1  his  disciple  of  Hahnemann  woos  you  to 
your  grass-covered  couch  and  final  sleep, 
with  sugared  pills  and  limpid  drops.— 
Hydropath  raves  of  the  luxury  of  a  plunge 
bath  in  a  dark  pool  with  the  thermometer 
at  3°  ;  and  holds  up  for  your  admiration 
the  wet  sheets  wherein  you  may  shiver, 
then  sweat,  back  to  health,-  The  Gra~ 
hamite  toils  for  a  pallid  cheek  and  sunken 
eye,  by  gormandizing  bran  bread  and 
saw-dust  puddings.  In  humble  imita¬ 
tion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  grazes  on 
greens  and  cresses.  !\ot  one  of  these, 
because  of  the  spectacles  of  prejudice, 
can  see  a  grain  of  good  in  his  brother. — 
And,  as  with  the  practitioners,,  so  it  is 
with  the  patients.;  the  blind  followers  of 
the  blind. 

The  divine  who  has  to  do  with  the 
concerns  of  eternity; — to  prepare  the 
souls  of  fellow  sinners  for  a  world  and 
judgement  to  come, — we  might  well  hope 
to  find  free  from  prejudice,  in  the  contem 
plation  of  the  mighty  interests  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  charge.  But  no!  Pastor  and 
people  look  upon  the  narrow  path  which 
they  themselves  (read,  as  the  very  best, 
if  not  the  only  road  to  heaven.  Tile 
Presbyterian  is  prejudiced  against  the 
formalism  ef  the  Episcopalian,  who  in¬ 
sists  on  kneeling  when  he  prays,  and 
stsnding  when  he  praises  God,  The 
Babtist  has  his  prejudices  against  your 
Presbyterian,  because  he  does  not  assent 
to  the  essentiality  ofimmersiou  to  salva¬ 
tion.  The  Methodist  roundly  rates  ■his 
Babtist  brother  for  not  admitting  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  a  migratory  ministry.  And  all 
fall  afoul  of  the  unfortunate  Unitarian, 
who  refuses  to  look  through  any  of  their 
spectacles,  and  hand. him  over  to  uncondi¬ 
tional  damnation. 

The  Merchant  mixes  with  all  sorts  of 
men  in  hisbusiness;  finds  it  to.  his  inter¬ 
est  to,  please  all;  and,  as  one  of  a  class# 
is  perhaps  more  free  than  many  otherc 
from  prejudice. 
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The  Mechanic  partakes  much  of  the  | 
same  character. 

The  Politician  is  a  perfect  pile  of  prej¬ 
udices,  In  his  eyes,  his  opponents  have 
not  one  good  quality  ;  his  friends  no 
faults.  Bring  forth  from  the  crowd  a 
candidate  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people, — from  keeper  of  the  pound  to 
President, — and  he,  who  was  yesterday 
a  worthy  man  and  member  of  society,  is 
to-day  pronounced  by  opponents,  if  we 
credit  their  vituperative  assertions,  an 
unfit  associate  for  felons.  And  the  high¬ 
er  the  office,  the  more  bitter  the  Billings¬ 
gate.  Ifj  hereafter,  the  hand  of  History, 
searching  among  the  records  ofthe  past, 
should  by  evil  chance  clutch  a  bundle  of 
party  papers, — and  the  wrong  bundle  at 
that, — future  ages  would  read  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  that  the  world,  where  afree 
press  was  enjoyed,  had  been  governed 
by  a  set  of  scoundrels,  that  would  dis¬ 
grace  Pandemonium. 

But  to  approach  a  step  nearer  our  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  to-day’s  audience;  your 
horse-man  has  his  prejudices;  insomuch 
that  he  who  is  charmed  with  the  grace¬ 
ful  gait  and  fine  form  of  the  Black-Ilawk 
tribe,  can  find  nothing,  to  admire  in  the 
well-knit  frame  and  muscular  action  of 
the  Morgan  horses  ;  while  on  his  part, 
the  Morgan  man  repays  the  prejudice 
with  interest.  The  lover  of  short-horns 
has  his  prejudices  in  favor  of  a  square 
build  and  majestic  size.  The  Devon 
breeder  boasts  that  his  favorite  will  come 
sleek  and  well- conditioned  from  a  pas¬ 
ture  where  the  Durham  would  die  of  star- 
\ration.  And  the  patriotic  Yankee  crows 
a  very  ‘‘  Chapman”  note  upon  the  mer¬ 
its  of  “  our  native  stock” 

Nations  have  their  prejudices.  “My 
son,”  said  a  turbaned  Turk,  as  he  point¬ 
ed  out  to  a  young  Mahommed,  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  a  Parisian  dan¬ 
dy,  tricked  out  in  the  latest  lady-killing 
fashion ;  ‘‘  My  son,  if  you  ever  forget 
God  and  his  prophet,  you  will  come  to 
look  like  that!"  And  the  eyes  of  the 
horrified  little  Turk,  following  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  finger,  gazed  on  the 
Frenchman  through  the  mist  of  Moslem 
prejudice.  The  Greenlander,  guzzling 
train  oil  with  a  relish,  pities  the  poor 
John  Bull,  who  stuffs  himself  with  beef 
and  plum-pudding.  The  wild  Indian, 
who  trod  the  western  prairie,  looked  up¬ 
on  the  white  man,  and  the  comforts  of 
civilization,  as  the  wolf  regarded  the  lot 
of  the  collar-marked  house-dop-. 

Not  many  months  ago,  the  principle 
countries  of  the  Earth  were  represented 


at  an  “  Exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all 
Nations;”  and  with  her  elder  sisters, 
came  the  Cinderella  ofthe  family — young 
America,  j  Haughty  Austria,  paraded 
there  her  georgeous  furniture  and  rich 
hangings.  Sunny  France  sent  her  Sevres 
ware  ;  her  ornaments  of  gold  and  her 
ornaments  of  silver;  rich  jewels  and 
silks; — all  that  could  captivate  the  eye 
of  taste  and  refinement.  Great  Britain 
crowded  her  own  Crystal  Palace  with 
her  rich  and  extensive  contribution.  It¬ 
aly,  Spain,  Greece,  Prussia,  even  Turkey 
were  represented  there  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  and  precious  stones,  statuary  and  fine 
fabrics  ;i_but  Cinderella  bad  brought  with 
her  only  the  implements  of  her  toil — 
her  daily  companions, — which  constant 
practice  had  enabled  her  to  improve  up¬ 
on.  There  were  plows,  such  as  the 
American  farmer  uses;  differing  much 
from  the  favorite  patterns  of  Englishmen, 
and  all  others.  There  were  her  reapers, 
her  flour,  her  meat-biscuit,  and  many  an 
other  valuable  and  useful  contribution,  j 

But  blear-eyed  prejudice  stalked  thro’ 
the  long  aisles  of  the  Palace  of  Glass; 
and  in  all  the  show  of  this  trans-atlantic 
sister,  the  older  nations  of  the  earth 
could  see  no  good  thing.  She  was  the 
subject  of  their  scorn,  and  the  point  of 
their  jests.  “  Do  you  wish  tc  be  in  soli¬ 
tude.’’  said  a  presumptuous  official,  ‘‘go 
to  the  United  States  quarter, — the  prairie 
land!" 

It  was  our  fortune  to  have  there,  among 
others,  one  man,  who  deserves  honorable 
mention  at  this  farmer’s  festival,— the 
commissioner  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  B.  P.  Johnson;  then,  as  now, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society.  For  many  dreary  weeks  he 
stood  almost  alone ;  sad  and  desolate, 
amid  the  neglected  contributions  of  his 
country.  Who  chanced  to  visit  us,  came 
to  sneer.  “These  Yankee  plows,”  said 
an  unusually  unprejudiced  visitor,  one 
day,  “may  do  well  enough  athong  the 
rocks  and  stumps  of  America,  but  t  hey 
are  not  comparable,  for  general  work,  to 
our  English  plows,  or  even  the  Belgian.” 
“Do  you  know,”  retorted  Johnson,  ‘‘that 
in  our  country,  we  have  fields,  without  a 
fence,  or  a  rock,  ora  stump,  larger  than 
your  whole  island  of  Great  Britain;  and 
these  plows  are  found  to  work  well  there 
as  they  will  work  anywhere.  This  flour 
is  made  from  the  wheat,  you  see  yonder ; 
and  the  wheat  was  grown  on  land  plow¬ 
ed  with  implements  like  these  ;  thatcrop 
of  wheat  averaged  62k  bushels  to  the 
acre,  weighing  63  pounds  to  the  bush¬ 


el.”  So  with  tbe  reapers.  The  London 
Times  paraded  an  account  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  department,  and  christened  McCor¬ 
mick’s  machine,  ‘‘a  cross  betwixt  a  fly¬ 
ing  machine,  a  tread-mill,  and  an  Astley’a 
chariot.”  “That  flying  machine  must 
be  tested  on  the  field,”  insisted  the  stur¬ 
dy  Johnson,  “and  let  them  laugh  that 
win.”  The  tread-mill  was  tried.  The 
grain,  green  and  storm-soaked  as  it  was, 
went  down  before  it  as  if  it  were  the 
shares  of  Fate;  and  loud,  though  late, 
were  the  honest  congratulations  of  our 
discomfited  critics.  JjThe  introduction  of 
the  American  reaper,  alone,  was  by  common 
consent,  allowed  to  compensate  England 
for  all  the  gross  expenses  of  the  exhibition. 
In  like  manner  the  plows  were  found  to 
work  well  on  English  land.  And,  finally, 
that  bitter  opponent  of  all  that  is  American 
and  republican — that  same  London  Times 
-—confessed  that  the  United  States,  by  their 
contributions  for  ensuring  tbe  good  of  the 
many,  instead  of  pandering  to  the  luxuries 
of  the  few,  had  carried  off  the  palm  in  this 
W orld’s  Tournament.  1 

Why  was  it,  that  at '  the  eleventh  hour, 
only,  was  justice  done  to  one  of  the  compe¬ 
ting  countries  ?  Why  did  thousands,  whose 
voices  were  afterwards  loudest  in  praise, — 
to  their  honor  be  this  said, — for  so  long  a 
time  speak,  but  to  scoff?  Prejudice  had 
pre-occupied  their  minds,  and  jaundiced 
their  vision. 

To  he  continued. 

Scarlet  Fever— Treatment. 

Dear  Sir. — As  I  am  writing  you  upon 
business,  I  concluded  I  would  offer  you  a 
practical  hint  upon  scarlet  fever,  as  I  con¬ 
sider  a  corner  of  Soil  of  the  South  devoted 
to  medical  recipes.  For  years  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  treating  scarlet  fever  of  ev- 
ery  grade,  with  an  emetic  of  common  table 
salt.  I  use  it  in  every  stage,  but  like  all  oth¬ 
er  remedies,  to  be  speedy  and  effectual,  it 
should  be  given  early.  I  order  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  : 

Table  salt,  1  teaspoonful ;  warm  water  k 
pint. 

Let  the  patient  drink  rapidly  until  puking 
ensues.  If  one  tumbler  full  does  not  puke, 
gi\  e  another,  and  another,  until  it  does  come 
on.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  remedy; 
it  pukes  without  much  if  any  nausea,  and  it 
is  not  prostrating,  which  is.quite  an  idea  in 
scarlet  fever,  -where  in  almost  every  case  in 
this  clime,  the  proclivity  is  to  debilitation. 
After  vomiting  apply  a  warm  pepper  and 
mush  pftultice  to  the  throat,  and  keep  it 
there,  using  a  gargle  of  vinegar  and  water, 
and  opening  the  bowels  occasionally  with  a 
srfiall  dose  of  off,  or  salts,  or  an  enema. — 
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Scarlet  fever  lias  a  typhoid  tendency  as  a  | 
choracteristic  in  most  cases;  lienee  a* pros-  ! 
trating  treatment  is  to  be  avoided  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  calomel  and  bloodletting  are  dan¬ 
gerous  remedies,  which  are  to  be  eschewed. 
Whenever  the  throat  gets  clogged  up,  the 
puke  must  be  repeated  as  above,  and  if  one 
puking  dont  relieve,  puke  the  case  again 
and  again — it  is  the  life  of  the  patient,  for 
the  throat  is  the  dangerous  point  of  attack. 
Our  success  has  been  so  signal  for  many 
years,  and  even  this  winter,  with  the  above 
plan  that  we  almost  think  the  salt  as  good 
a  remedy  to  cure  scarlet  fever,  as  it  is  for< 
pork.  It  will  ,  not  invariably  save  pork, 
nor  will  it  cure  every  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
but  the  above  plan  will  cure  more  cases 
than  any  we  have  ever  adopted.  The  great 
error  among  medical  men  in  treating  scar¬ 
let  fever,  is  in  doing  too  -much  with  drastic 
medicine.  This  practice  will  not  do  ;  it 
will  killoftener  than  it  will  cure.  The  prac¬ 
tice  comes  from  a  mistaken  pathology,  and 
has  cost  many  a  child  its  life,  and  caused 
many  a  mother’s  heart  to  bleed. 

We  repeat  it — puke  your  case  of  scarlet 
fever  repeatedly",  if  necessary,  with  salt 
and  water;  gargle  the  throat  with  warm 
vinegar  and  water;  keep  it  poulticed; 
keep  the  patient  moderately  warm,  and  let 
him  drink  warm  teas  of  ony  palatable  kind; 
keep  his  bowels  open  occasionally;  avoid 
purging,  bleeding  andblistering  ;  and  as  a 
general  rule,  the  ice  practice,  and  you  will 
certainly  cure  a  lot  of  your  cases.  If  the 
throat  continues  to  swell  despite  of  these 
'efforts,  send  for  a  physician  and  have  the 
tonsils  freely  scarrified,  and  then  puke  him. 
We  have  found  the  plan  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it  to 
others,  as  we  have  done  through  various 
medical  journals.  (Vide  Southern  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal,  Boston  Medical  Journal,  and 
Philadelphia  Medical  Journal.) 

If  you  consider  lhe  matter  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Journal,  you  can  insert  it,  as  it  I 
may  save  the  life  of  many  a  child  in  the  j 
absence  of  medical  aid. 

Yours  truly,  II.  A.  Ramsay. 

Insects  Prejudicial  to  Fruits. 

1  have  very  much  regretted  my  almost 
entire  ignorance  of  the  very  useful  science 
of  Entomology — that  ignorance  has  been 
to  me  a  very  great  drawback  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  offruits — my  pursuit  in  life 
has  precluded  the  attaimnent  of  this  most 
desirable  knowledge — had  it  been  within 
the  most  remote  degree  connected  with  the 
dry  and  uninviting  study  of  the  common 
law,  I  should  have  been  stimulated  by 
pride,  if  from  noothor  motive,  to  have  made 
its  acquisition. 


Thatthe  farmer  &  planter  remai  us  igno- 
rantofit,  with  ample  leisure  to  master  it, 
is  amazing.  Gan  it  be  that  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  verify  the  old  adage  that  in  igno¬ 
rance  there  is  bliss  ? 

There  is  not  a  tree  or  vine,  I  apprehend, 
but  has  its  peculiar  foe.  If  this  be  conce¬ 
ded,  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  be  constant¬ 
ly  on  our  guard  against  their  attacks  ? — 
Much  may  be  done  by  constant  care  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them  and  to  diminish  the  injury 
which  would  otherwise  be  done,  but  still 
we  want  the  aid  of  men  ofscience  to  delin¬ 
eate,  by  drawings,  these  minute  enemies, 
daguerreo typing  them  as  they  appear  in 
the  work  of  destruction  and  in  the  various 
transformations  which  they  undergo,  giv¬ 
ing  us  also  their  biography,  including  in 
it  their  habits,  abodes,  food,  propagation, 
and  finally-suggesting  some  effectual  and 
simple  mode  of  destroying  them. 

Several  years  since,  finding  my  apples 
all  punctured  by  a  worm  which  caused  the 
fruit  to  fall  early,  I  adopted  a  mode  which  I 
found  recommended  by  some  author,  I 
think  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Downing,  with 
much  success.  I  procured  from  an  apoth¬ 
ecary.  some  fifty  empty  quinine  bottles. — 
In  each  I  placed  about  four  tablespoonfuls, 
together,  of  molasses,  vinegar  and  water, 
and  suspended  them  with  a  cotton  string 
among  my  apple  trees.  The  destruction 
of  moths,  wasps,  fig  eaters,  (commonly 
called  June  bugs)  &c.  was  immense.  This 
I  prosecuted  from  April  till  August.  The 
only  trouble  was  to  renew  the  syrup  after 
every  rian.  The  succeeding  year  my  ap¬ 
ples  were  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the 
attacks  of  the  apple  worm.  I  conclude 
from  this  experiment  which  I  made  for 
two  successive  years,  that  I  must  have 
destroyed  many  thousand  of  the  apple- 
nipth,  who  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  flower 
as  the  young  apple  is  forming.  I  found 
also  that  the  cabbage  worm,  which  riddles 
so  many  fine  heads,  and  is  occasionally  to 
be  found  ensconsed  among  the  tender 
leaves  when  served  on  the  dinner  table, 
gave  me  very  little  trouble.  I  conjecture 
from  the  result  stated,  that  many  of  the 
cabbage  moth  shared  the  fate  of  the  great 
foe  of  the  apple. 

These  simple  and  cheaply  made  exper¬ 
iments  satisfied  me  of  another  fact,  that 
our  wives  in  the  management  of  their 
poultry  yards  could  derive  essential  aid  in 
the  procurement  in  this  way  of  the  insect 
food  so  necessary,  especially  in  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  Muscovy  ducks. 

If  my  horticultural  friends  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  my  remedy  for  the  apple  moth, 
let  them  prosecute  it  for  the  other  pur¬ 


pose. 

The  apple  is  known  to  have  foes  in  the 
wooly  Aphis,  the  borer,  the  caterpillar, 

canker-worm,  besides  the  worm  just  spo¬ 
ken  of. 

Within  ten  years  the  spread  of  the  Aphis 
has  been  immense.  It  is  very  likely  that 
it  was  brought  south  with  trees  from 
northern  nurseries.  I  observed  two  years 
since  in  a  swamp  near  the  town  of  Dublin 
that  nearly  all  the  young  alder  and  iron- 
wood  hushes  were  perfectly  white  with 
this  insect.  How  it  got  there  1  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  conjecture.  Very  probably  it 

finds  its  appropriate  food  iu  these  shrubs  as 
well  as  in  the  apple. 

The  apple  borer  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
entirely  different  and  distinct  grub  from  the 
peach  borer,  neither  so  white,  large  or 
round,  and  with  a  head  much  more  flatten¬ 
ed.  Is  it  not  the  larvae  of  a  different  moth  ? 

The  catterpillar  all  are  familiar  with, 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  wild  crab 
and  wild  cherry  ;  yet  if  one  will  observe 
this  foe  closely  he  will  find  several  kinds, 
proving  that  they  are  the  progeny  of  dif¬ 
ferent  moths.  They  are  easily  destroyed. 

Of  the  canker  worm,  I  know  nothing. 

The  vine  too,  has  several  enemies.  So 
destructive  was  the  Pyralis  once  to  the 
the  vinyards  of  F ranee  that  a  large  premi¬ 
um  was  proposed  by  the  government  as 
a  reward  to  him  who  would  furnish  the 
most  successful  mode  of  destroying’  this 
insect. 

Monsieur  Audoiu  recommended  the 
placing  of  hell  glasses  smeared  with  oil, 
over  lights  in  the  vinyards. 

The  results  were  eminently  saccessful. 
Does  not  this  established  fact  suggest  to  a 
reflecting  mind  the  propriety  of  kindling 
fires,  burning  stumps  and  brush  in  the 
spring  season,  and  at  night  always,  with  a 
view  to  the  destruction  of  the  numerous 
moths,  so  unfriendly  to  our  interest? — 
Might  not  our  cotton  planters,  by  all  of 
them  in  any  belt  of  country  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  in  trying  this  simple  suggestion,  rid 
themselves  of  the  diseases  and  destruction 
produced  by  the  army  and  boll  worm ;  It  is 
worth  a  trial.  The  great  staple  of  France 
has  been  protected  by  an  experiment  of  a 
similar  kind. 

The  plum,  apricot  and  nectarine  and 
peach  have  a  foe  of  terrific  character  in  the 
curculio,  called  the  Turk,  from  the  cres¬ 
cent  shaped  puncture  made  by  it  on  these 
fruits  at  the  moment  of  depositing  its  egg. 

As  yet,  it  spreads  its  devastation  through 
every  section  of  the  Union,  and  its  march 
seems  incapable  of  being  arrested.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  ignorant  of  its  very  form.  T  hey 
know  not  the  origin  of  this  beetle  its  food  ; 
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habitation  or  habitudes.  It  is  not  to  be 
tempted  by  honey  and  water  or  molasses 
and  viftegar,  into  the  wide  mouthed  bottles 
which  decoy  the  moths  and  wasps  to  de¬ 
struction.  S  ulpliur  and  tobacco  fumes  have 
been  employed  to  dislodge  it;  lime  water, 
salt  water,  ammonia,  and  every  compound 
of  villainous  smells  have  been  tried — but  it 
goes  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  contribution  by 
horticulturists  of  a  premium  of  $100,000 
would  be  a  moderate  one  to  the  entomolo- 
■  gists  who  would  thoroughly  investigate  the 
history  of  this  dreaded  little  enemy,  and  give 
to  the  world  a  simple,  cheap,  and  efficient 
antidote  against  its  ravages. 

I  have  been  almost  tempted  to  discontin¬ 
ue  any  further  effort  to  cultivate  the  three 
first  of  these  last  named  fruits,  in  conse- 
emence  of  this  little  rascal. 

I  have  spun  out  this  article  longer  than  1 
intended,  and  yet  much,  very  much  is  omit¬ 
ted  which  ought  to  be  generally  known.  I 
may  at  another  time  persue  this  subject. — 
Ibid.  I,  L.  Harris. 

From  the  American  Farmer.  * 
As  to  the  Proper  Application  of  Manure. 

Tareoro’  N.  C.  Nov.  1852. 

Hear  Sir  : —  Allow  mo  to  trouble  you 
with  a  few  questions  upon  a  subject  which  is 
just  now  attracting  considerable  attention 
among  the  planters  of  this  region. 

1.  V,  hich  is  the  better  mode  of  applying 
manure,  broadcast,  or  in  the  drill  ? 

2.  What  is  the  custom  in  the  New  Eno-- 
■land  states?  What  is  the  custom  in  the 
'Middle  states  ? 

Your  attention  to  these  querries  is  re¬ 
spectfully  requested  at  an  early  date. 

Panola,  Jr. 

Replies  by  the  Editor. 

1.  If  the  general  improvement  of  the  soil 
be  the  object,  which  ought  to  be  the  object 
with  every  good  farmer,  there  can  bo  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  broadcast  manuring,  is  infin¬ 
itely  preferable  to  manuring  in  the  drill  or 
lull.  If  tne  crop  to  be  grown  be  corn, 
broadcast  manuring  is  the  best,  and  for  the 
following  reasons :  The  latteral  roots  of 
the  corn  extend  from  row'  to  row,  say  from 
3  to  4  feet— -their  mouths  or  ducts  are  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  extreme  ends  of  such  latteral 
root,  so  that  they  can  derive  but  little  if  any 
benefit,  from  manure  placed  in  the  lull  or 
driU  ;  whenever  such  roots  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  such  places  of  deposit,  they  are 
cut  off  from  the  sources  of  nutrimental  sup¬ 
ply.  But  if  the  manure  be  equally  distrib- 
t  uted  throughout  the  soil,  wherever  the  roots 
may  travel,  or  whithersoever  they  may  ex¬ 
tend,  they  coma  in  contact  with  food  and 
hereby  prosper,  luxuriate  in  growth,  and 


are  enabled  to  mature  the  grain.  Manure 
placed  in  the  hill  or  drill,  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  growth  of  the  corn  plant,  exert  a  hap¬ 
py  influence  in  urging  forth ’their  growth; 
but,  as  we  have  just  stated,  whenever  the 
roots  expand  beyond  the  range  of  manure 
thus  partially  supplied,  they  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  manure  intended  te  nurture 
them,  their  mouths  being  greatly  beyond 
the  places  of  deposit. 

Ifpotatoes,  turnips,  carrots  and  parsnips, 
be  the  crops  cultivated,  and  they  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  drills,  the  drills  are  the  proper  places 
for  manure,  as  the  lateral  roots  of  these 
crops  do  nut  reach  much,  if  any,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  drills,  ancl  their  mouths 
will  always  be  within  the  range  of  the  food. 

2.  In  England,  where  he  drill  culture  is 
most  practised,  the  manure  is  deposited  in 
the  drills.  The  turnip  is  to  her  farmers, 
wdiat  the  corn  crop  is  to  us ;  but  as  the  roots 
of  the  turnip  do  not  extend  as  do  those  of 
corn,  some  three  or  four  feet,  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  practices  of 
the  two  countries.  In  England,  too,  they 
apply  the  manure  in  the  drills,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  crops  of  potatoes,  mangold  wurtz- 
el,  Ac.  But  though  they  there  manure  in 
the  drills  to  these  crops,  almost  universally, 
so  far  as  the  culture  of  the  turnip  is  con¬ 
cerned,,  the  land  may  be  said  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  manured  also ;  for  the  turnips  are  eat- 
en off  the  gr on ud  in  hurdles  by  the  sheep, 
which  in  dropping  the  manure,  may  be  said 
to  do  so  by  the  broadcast  plan,  Turnips 
precede  wheat,  so  that  this  latter  crop 
may  be  said  to  be  manured  both  broad¬ 
cast  6nd  in  the  drills  ;  broadcast  by  the 
sheep,  and  in  the  drills  at  the  time  of  seed¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  the  manure  given  tothetur 
nips  may  be  said  to  be  broadcasted  also,  as 
the  drills  being  but  from  9  to  12  inches 
asunder,  the  process  of  cross- ploughing  ef¬ 
fects  a  very  general  distribution  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  throughout  the  soil. 

3.  The ’farmers  of  New  England  vary  in 
tneir  methods  of  applying  their  manure, 
as  well  as  the  farmers  of  other  states  ;  some 
apply  it  broadcast— ot  hers  in  the  hill.  But 
then  they  tend  but  a  few  acres,  compared 
with  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  southern  states,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  enabled  to  give  much  more  manure 
to  their  crops  than  those  of  the  latter 
states.  Some  corn  growers  in  New- 
England,  manure  both  broadcast  and  in 
the  lull,  for  corn — as  we  would  always 
do — first,  to  secure  general  fertility  to 
the  soil,  and  secondly,  to  urge  forward 
the  growth  of  the  plants  when  young. 

See  that  your  fences  are  in  good  order. 


Cultivation  of  Corn  i 
“  I’ll  cross  it  though  it  blast  tiled' 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  watched  the 
mode  ofcultivatingthecern  crop,  ancl  wit¬ 
nessed  the  ruinous  results  of  the  repeated 
deep  plowing- s  universally  practiced,  with 
absorbing  interests  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
have  at  times  very  nearly  matured  the  de¬ 
termination  to  come  out  in  open  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  plan,  in  defianceof  Broomsedge 
and  the  world.  But  then  conics  the  sober 
second-thought— Is  it  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  my  effort  would  be  viewed  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  tilt  in  a  tourna- 
fnanent— as  the  visionary  speculations  of 
a  Quixotic  dreamer,  intended  to  destroy 
the  long  established  relation  between  rea¬ 
son  and  common  experience ?  For,  right 
or  wrong,  it  has  had  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  American  family  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  national  history. 

But  really,  sirsjthe  subject  is  one  of 
momentous  consideration,  and  unable  fur¬ 
ther  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  essentially  ruinous  in  very  many 
instances,  and  to  some  extent  injurious  in 
all,  1  have  at  last  come  to  ti  e  conclusion 
to  risk  my  humble  reputation  on  the  broad 
assertion  that  the  services  of  the  plow,  th.e 
most  aneientnnd  venerated  ofail  th  ©imple¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  should  only  be  called 
into  requisition  as  a  means  of  effecting  a 
t  borough  preparation  of  the  land.  Butthat 
it  should  be  superceded  in  the  subsequent 
cultivation  of  the  crop  by  the  sweep,  or 
some  similar  contrivance,  designed  to  act 
exclusively  on  the- surface. 

The  reasons  relied  upon  for  the  support 
of  t his  proposition  are  few  in  number,  and 
derive  their  principal  force  from  what  is 
regarded  as  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
physiological  importance  of  the  roots  of 
plants.  Reason  and  observation,  have 
long  since  established  the  following  facts  : 
1st.  That  the  corn  plant  obtains  much  the 
largest  portion  of  its  sustenance  from  the 
soil,  by  absorption  through  its  roots. — 
2d.  That  for  this' purpose  it  has  a  larger 
supply  of  tubers  perhaps  than  any  known 
tillage  plant.  And,  lastly,  that  each  one  of 
these,  no  matter  how  small,  contributes 
its  proportional  share  towards  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  main  stalk. 

These  facts  impress  every  reflecting 
mind  with  all  the  force  of  self  evident 
truth,  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  far¬ 
mers  throughout  the  country,  whose  gray 
hairs  evince  the  most  enlarged  experience, 
and  who,  though  sane  on  other  subjects, 
openly  advocate  the  root  breaking  policy, 
as  a  means,  per  se,  of  imparting  renewed 
vigor,  and  power  of  development  to  the 
plant. 
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The  corn  plant  is  truly  an  interesting 
specimen  of  animated  nature.  Its  modes 
of  existence  are  analogous  in  manv  re- 
spccts  to  the  higher  order  of  beings,  Man 
himself  is  sustained  by  a  system  of  absor¬ 
bent  vessels,  whose  innurric  cable  mouths 
line  the  inner  surface  of  his  intestinal  .canal, 
and  absorb  the  elements  of  nutrition  from 
his  food.  And  yet,  this  wonder  which  ; 
science  has  revealed,  is  scarcely  more  com-  j 
plicated,  and  certainly,  not  less  clearly 
under  the  control  of  vit  tl  law  in  man,  than 
that  by  which  the  corn  plant  sends  forth 
its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  obsorbs  there¬ 
from  those  elements  suited  to  its  growth, 
but  nothing  else. 

But  the  analogy  does  not  stop  here.  It 
is  found  in  both  eases,  that  a  suspension  of 
the  nutritive  supply,  or  impediments  to  the 
digestive  process,  never  fails  to  retard  the 
progress  of  development  in  a  correspon¬ 
ding  ratio.  But  the  injury*  to  the  corn 
plant  from  a  laceration  of  any  one  of  its 
roots,  is  not  to  be  estimated  simply  by 
what  it  contributes  daily  to  the  support 
of  the  main  stalk,  for  it  is  known  that  a 
very  exhausting  depletion  follows,  and  it 
becomes  a  waste-gate  through  which  the 
contributions  of  other  feeders  is  discharged. 

To  assume  that  the  corn  plant  sustains 
no  injury  from  a  laceration  ofits  roots,  is  : 
to  arraign  the  economy  of  nature  on  a 
charge  ofhaving  furnished  it  with  a  useless 
and  redundant  supply,  a  supposition  at 
once  disproved  by  the  universal  fitness  of 
things,  and  the  pervading  harmony  of  all 
nature’slaws.  Its  supply  of  roots  is  no 
doubt  just  sufficient  for  its  physical  neces- 
situs,  and  no  more.  It  is  true  that  a  fruit 
tree  may  be  made  more  prolific  by  lopping 
a  portion  ofits  branches,  and  even  in  ani¬ 
mals,  an  eye  or  an  arm  is  said  to  have  its 
functions  improved  by  removing  its  fellow. 
But  the  analogy  loses  all  its  force  when 
applied  to  the  tubers  of  living  plants. — 
No  one  expects  to  improve  a  fruit  tree  by 
a  laceration  of  its  roots — nor  could  the  eye 
or  the  arm  be  invigorated  by  an  injury  of 
the  digestive  organs.  The  roots  to  the 
corn  plant,  are  what  the  stomach  is  to  ani¬ 
mals,  the  great  chylopoietic  source  from 
which  all  the  other  orgrns  obtain  their 
support. 

From  this  view  of  the  physiological  im¬ 
portance  of  the  roots  of  plants,  the  ruinous 
results  ofrepeated  deep  plowings  must  be 
at  once  recognized.  Nor  have  1  any  doubt 
but  that  in  this  way,  and  from  this  cause 
alone,  the  defection  of  the  corn  crop  an¬ 
nually  in  theUnited  States,  ifcorrectly  es¬ 
timated,  would  startle  and  overwhelm, 
both  the  theoretical  and  practical  farmers 


°f  the  whoie  country.  All  the  wealth  of 
all  the  Rothchikls  would  fail"  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  losses  sustained  from  this 
cause  by  the  corn  growers  of  the  United 
Stales,  during  the  short  period  of  their  j 
national  history.  There  is  scarcely  a  man 
of  ohscrvrtion  who  docs  not  recognize  the 
mischief,  acknowledge  it,  and  regret  it,  at 
some  period  of  his  annual  operations. — 
But  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  it  as  an 
evil  against  which  he  is  without  a  resource. 
As  a  policy  that  comes  recommended  by 
ihe  wisdom  and  experience  ofliis  ancestors 
for  centuries,  and  which  it  would  he  rash¬ 
ness.  hardihood  and  folly  to  disregard. — 
And  under  the  influence  of  these  powerful 
sanctions  he  slakes  the  promised  fruits  of  a 
vvholeyear.oftoiland  privation,  upon  asin- 
gle  cast  of  the  die,  the  last  plowing  of  his  crop. 

The  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  destruction  of  the  roots,  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  the 
operation  is  performed.  And  is  always 
most  serious  when  the  plant  is  approaching  I 
maturity.  The  great  vascularity  of  the  corn 
plant,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  ex-  j 
panda  its  myriads  of  tubers,  enables  it  under  j 
favorable  seasons,  and  in  fertile  soils,  to  rc-  j 
cover  rapidly  from  the  injury  imposed. —  j 
but  even  then,  whilst  in.  the  midway  stage  j 
of  advancement,  if  the  season  is  adverse,  a 
condition  of  rickety  decline  is  soon  apparent. 
And  under  similar  circumstances,  if  done 
near  the  period  of  silking,  a  fatal  marasmus 
is  the  inevitable  consequence. 

If,  then,  1  have  not  attached  an  undue  im¬ 
portance  to  the  agency  of  the  roots  of  the 
corn  plant,  it  must  be  at  once  admitted,  that 
the  plow,  independently  of  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  ascribed  to  it,  imposes  on  the  balance 
sheet,  a  most  serious,  yea,  withering  draw¬ 
back.  And  that  its  use  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  tillage  crops,  can  only  be  justified  by 
incontrovertible  proof  of  some  highly  com¬ 
pensating,  and  overbalancing  advantages. 

And  even  then  the  verdict  would  be  such  an 

• 

one,  as  is  often  met  with  in  morals— -the  end 
is  made  to  sanctify  the  means — evil  is  tol¬ 
erated  that  good  may  come  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  question  under 
consideration: — Of  what  use  is  the  plow  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop?  What 
advantages  arc  secured  from  its  constant 
and  persevering  employment  ?  What  obj  ect 
have  we  in  view  that  imposes  a  necessity, 
so  unrelenting,  and  imperious?  The  com¬ 
mon  impression  is,  that  plowing  the  corn 
crop  is  designed  to  accomplish  two  highly 
important  purposes:  to  kill  grass  and  weeds, 
and  to  loosen  the  soil  around  the  plants,  as 
a  means  of  facilitating  the  penetration  of 
their  roots.  As  respects  the  first,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  plow  is  an  efficient  re¬ 


source.  But  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
sweep,  much  more  tedious,  and  vastly  more 
laborious.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  pro¬ 
position,  it  involves  an  absurdity  that  must 
be  apparent  on  a  moment’s  reflection. — 
W ere  it  possible  to  loosen  the  soil  occasion¬ 
ally,  in  very  compact  lands,  without  break¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  the  plants,  the  p’nn  would 
be  at  least  plausible,  and  in  all  probability 
advantageous.  But  the  idea  of  plowing 
seme  three  or  four  times  during  the  sum- 
mer  months,  to  facilitate  the  penetration  of 
roots,  when  at  each  and  every  operation 
the  one  half  if  not  two  thirds  of  all  that 
have  formed  since  the  last  plowing  are  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  becomes  ridiculous  and 
absurd.  A  corn  stalk  shorn  every  two  cr 
three  weeks  ofits  roots,  would  be  about  as 
much  benefited  in  this  respect  by  the  plow, 
r.3  a  blind  man  by  the  use  of  spectacles. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question:  Is  the 
plow  necessary  a  tall,  as  a  means  cfloosening 
the  soil  in  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop, 
on  kinds  that  have  been  deeply  broken, 
and  well  pulverized  previously  to  planting? 
Can  a  soil  thus  prepared  become  so  com¬ 
pact  in  the  short  period  of  three  or  four 
months,  as  to  interpose  insuperable  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the 'penetration  ofits  roots?  On 
this  ground  I  take  issue  with  the  advocates 
ofthe  plow,  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief,  that  it  is  condemned  by  the  lights  of 
observation,  and  refuted  by  the  researches 
of  scientific  men  in  regard  to  the  depth  to 
which  plants  arc  now  known  to  extend 
their  roots. 

No  one  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
silken  tubers  of  the  corn  plant  ever  extend¬ 
ed  ten  feet;  or  the  roots  of  wheat  throb 
below  the  surface.  But  observation  has 
now  established  the  affirmative  of  the  prop¬ 
osition.  But  the  depth  attained  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  accomplished,  even  in  the 
hardest  lands.  The  sassafras,  and  most  of 
the  tap-rooted  shrubs  and  plants,  penetrate 
the  most  compact  clay,  far  below  the  roach 
of  the  deepest  subsoil  plowing.  Whilst 
the  oak,  the  locust,  and  other  forest  trees, 
actually  perforate  the  entire  clay  stratum 
varying  in  this  region  from  twenty  to  thir¬ 
ty  feel  in  thickness,  and  which  has  been 
solidifying  and  hardening,  from  the  hegin- 
niu  ofthe  world.  The  roots  ofthe  May¬ 
flower  (mandrake)  though  apparently  of  a 
soft  and  delicate  organization,  are  known 
to  pervade  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  have  been  seen  to  sprout 
atthatdepth  from  a  newly  dug  drain,  where 
the  clay  was  so  compact  that  a  heavy  stroke 
with  a  mattock  would  scarcely  make  an 
impression. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  would  seem 
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to  require  an-extraordinary  strech  of  cre¬ 
dulity  to  conduct  us  to  tlie  conclusion,  that 
land  should  be  plowed  some  three  or  four 
times  during  crop  time,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  expansion  of  roots.  If  the  tubers 
of  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  penetrate  the 
unbroken  subsoil  in  the  manner  described, 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  corn 
plant,  the  greatest  g@d-send  to  man,  can 
meet  with  insuperable  obstacles  in  a  soil 
thoroughly  subsoiled  and  pulverized  before 
planting?  And  that  its  necessities  in  this 
respect  are  so  imperious,  that  it  must  be 
doneovery  three  weeks,  at  furthest,  though 
it  involves  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  ot  its  roots,  and  a  truly  exhausting 
amount  of  animal  toil  to  accomplish  it.  The 
theory  is  in  my  humble  opinion  false  and, 
unphilosophical,  and  the  practice  greatly 
subversive  of  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  whole  country. 

But  it  is  ffrgued  by  the’advocates  of  the 
plow,  th.at  stirring  the  land  simply  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  crop,  nor  have  I  any  doubt  but 
this  assumption  philosophically  examined 
will  be  found  to  be,  vox  et  multum  preteria. 
I  he  tendency  of  heavy  rains,  especially  on 
Cohesive  lands,  is  to  form  a  firm,  resisting 
whitened  crust  over  the  entire  surface, 
which  instead  of  absorbing,  reflects  both 
the  light  and  heat,  of  the  solar  rays,  the 
water  in  descending  from  the  surface,  hav¬ 
ing  caiiied  down  the  vegetable  mould 
which  imparts  the  dark  shade  to  lands 
but  receutly  plowed,  and  gives  them  the 
power  to  absorb,  not  only  light  and  heat, 
but  the  various  fertilizing  gases  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Tne  tendency  ol  finely  pulverized 
earth  to  absorb  these,  is  no  longer  a  doubtful 
question.  Dana’s  dead  cat  continued  to  emit 
an  offensive  stench  though  covered  all  over 
with  cl  ods .  B  ut  it  ceased  on  the  application 
ofa  layer  of  pulverized  earth.  That  stirring 
the  land  is  highly  advantageous  in  this  respect 
there  can  be  no  doubt-  But  as  the  surface 
alone  comes  in  contact  both  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  solar  rays,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  suppose-,  that  all  the  advantages  arising 
from  tills  source  are  amply  secured  by  the 
persevering  application  of  the  sweep. 

Soils  are  very  common  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  E  u  i  ope,  that  are  two  light  and  po¬ 
rous,  and  whose  productive  powers  are 
greatly  improved  by  the  pressure  of  the  hoof; 
and  where  this  is  not  available,  the  heaviest 
rollers  are  substituted  and  applied  at  a  cost 
of  much  labor,  a  fact  which  goes  to  prove 
at  least,  that  a  certain  degree  of  density  or 
compactness  is  most  favorable  to  vegetation. 

But  apart  from  the  arguments  which  up 
to  this  point  have  been  based  simply  on  the 
reason  and  nature  of  things,  the  position  I 


have  assumed  derives  strong  confirmation 
from  a  series  of  experiments  which  have 
been  carried  out  under  my  own  observation, 
and  that  of  others,  to  which  I  will  refer. — 
During  the  last  summer  (1852)  I  determined 
to  test  the  principle  involved,  o.n  a  piece  of 
tenacious  clay  land,  very  much  disposed 
to  cohere  after  heavy  rains.  The  field 
was  prepared  by  a  thorough  deep  plow¬ 
ing  previous  to  planting.  The  corn  was 
drilled  at  a  distance  of  four  and  a  half  feet. 
Twelve  rows  were  selected  near  the  middle 
of  the  field,  and  stakes  driven  at  the  ends 
to  designate  them.  Soon  after  the  corn 
came  up,  the  middles  -were  broken  deeply 
with  a- narrow  subsoil  gopher.  The  twelve 

rows  were  tilled  subsequently  with  the 
sweep  alone,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  field  re¬ 
ceived  two  plowings  with  large  half  shovels 
in  the  usual  way.  The  result  was  a  per¬ 
ceptible  superiority  in  favor  of  the  twelve 
rows.  The  stalks  were  larger,  the  ears  heav¬ 
ier,  and  the  silking  some  eight  or  ten  days 
in  advance  of  the  surrounding  com.  And 
on  my  return  after  an  absence  of  a  month 
from  the  State,  I  discovered  what  I  antici¬ 
pated,  that  the  twelve  rows  in  question, 
were  much  less  effected  by  the  gale  in  Au¬ 
gust,  stil  maintaining  their  upright  position, 
much  more  successfully  than  the  rest  of  the 
field.  These  facts  were  brought  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  my  friend  Maj.  Robinson,  and  my 
neighbor  Mr.  Martin,  who  concur  with  me 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  difference  must 
have  resulted  from  the  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  seasons  however  were  quite  favorable 
throughout,  and  although  the  experiment 
may  not  be  conclusive  as  to  what  tho  result 
would  have  been  had  they  been  adverse,  yet 
if  the  theory  adopted  in  this  communication 
has  any  foundation  in  truth,  the  difference 
in  favor  of  the  unplowed  corn,  should  have 
been  still  more  apparent.  But  as  experi¬ 
ments  cautiously  made  are  at  last  the  only 
reliable  guides,  I  shall  test  the  plan  by  fur¬ 
ther  trials  the  present  and  succeeding  sea¬ 
sons,  until  its  truth  or  falsity  is  clearly  es¬ 
tablished. 

In  1844, 1  examined  a  field  of  eighty  acres 
oflow  grounds  on  the  Seneca  River,  on 
the  farm  of  my  late  friend  Tnos.  M.  Sloan, 
and  which  he  regarded  as  the  best  crop  the 
land  had  produced  for  twenty  years.  It 
had  been  deeply  plowed  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing,  but  was  tended  subsequently  with  the 
sweep  alone. '  I  have  witnessed  several 
similar  experiments  on  low  grounds  within 
the  las.t  two  or  throe  years,  in  all  of  which 
the  results  were  equally  satisfactory  and 
conclusive.  Should  experience  determine 
as  much  in  its  favor  on  the  up-lands,  I  shall 
i egard  it  as  an  improvement  in  the  art  of 


tillage  that  must  confer  incalculable  advan¬ 
tages  on  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
These  may  be  summed  up  in  very  few 
words.  It  is.  admitted  that  the  labor  of 
preparing  the  land  by  thorough  deep  plow¬ 
ing  is  the  same  .in  both  cases,  and  may  be 
performed  at  the  same  season  of  the  year. 
But  here  the  parallel  ceases;  under  the 
root  breaking  policy  the  plow  is  urged  at 
great  depth,  during  the  heat  of  the  entire 
summer,  at  a  humiliating  cost  of  animal 
labor,  whilst  the  sweep  which  should  bare¬ 
ly  stir  the  surface,  adds  but  little  to  the  la¬ 
bor  sf  simply  walking  over  the  land.  With 
the  plow  (and  it  must  of  course  be  a 
large  one,  and  of  heavy  draft)  the  far¬ 
mer’s  highest  performance  is  two  acres  per 
day.  But  the  sweep,  which  moves  at  an 
accellerated  pace,  with  a  furrow  slice  of 
more  than  double  width,  will  accomplish 
from  four  to  six.  From  all  winch,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent,  that  by  commencing  the  prepara- 
ration  of  the  land  in  the  fall  season,  and 
turning  in  leisurely  the  vast  amount  of  grass, 
weeds,  and  stubble,  which  will  be  found  on 
farms  where  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops 
is  pursued,  at  least  one  half  of  the  plow 
horses  commonly  employed  may  be  dispens¬ 
ed  with,  and  the  cost  and  labor  of  cultivation 
correspondingly  diminished,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  number,  greater  cost, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  implements,  insepera- 
ble  from  the  present  policy  of  the  country, 
and  the  increased  yield  of  the  crop  anticipa¬ 
ted  from  the  plan  of  cultivation. 

O.  R.  Broyles. 

Anderson  c.  h.,  S.  C.,  April ,  ’53. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Interesting  Experiment. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  renewing  my 
subscription  I  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  detailing  the  result  of  an  experiment 
which  I  tried  the  past  summer,  and  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  your  lea¬ 
ders. 

At  my  summer  residence  in  the  Piney 
woods,  which  I  purchased  three  years 
ago,  is  a  piece  ofland  about  three  acres 
in  extent,  which  I  can  describe  in  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  than  as  miserably  poor.  With 
favorable  seasons  it  might  probably  have 
produced  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  Forthe 
sake  of  convenience,  and  by  way  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  I  will  designate  the  three  acres  by 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison  as  ‘ poor ,’ 

‘ poorer ,’  ‘poorest, The  poor  acre,  and 
apart  of  the  poorer,  was  in  a  tough  sward 
and  had  been  used  as  a  pasture.  The 
other  acre  and  a  half  had  the  remains  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  pea  stubble  upon  it, 
but  so  sparce  and  small  was  the  growth 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  it  was — 
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it  had  been,  at  all  events,  in  cultivation. 
In  the  spring  of  1851,  I  Had  it  deeply 
broke  with  a  Davisj?  inch  plow,  and  the 
poor  acre,  and  part  of  the  poorer,  pr  that 
part  which  had  been  in  pasture,  sown 
broad-cast  in  peas.  The  other  portion,  or 
that  part  which  had  been  previously  culti¬ 
vated,  Iliad  planted  in  peas,  and  worked 
through  the  summer  with  the  plow  and  hoe. 
The  result  was,  on  both  portions,  a  very 
scanty  crop  of  peas.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  I  had  the  poorest  acre  sown 
in  rye,  which  came  up  well,  but  grew 
very  little  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Du¬ 
ring  the  winter,  I  had  hauled  upon  the 
poor  acre  about  145  single  cart  loads  of 
creek  mud,  which  was  allowed  to  stand 
exposed  to  the'winter  freezes  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March,  when  it  was  spread  and  deep¬ 
ly  plowed  in.  On  the  poorer  acre  just  be¬ 
fore  this  plowing,  I  had  about  65  single 
cart  loads  hauled  and  spread  broad-cast, 
and  about  the  same  time,  on  the  poorest 
acre  I  had  spread  about  250  lbs.  of- Peru¬ 
vian  guano,  which  had  been  previously 
wellmixed  with  a  half  bushel  of  plaster. 
On  the  26th  of  march  the  land  was  laid  off 
into  4  feet  rows,  and  the  corn  dropped,  in 
hills  about  2  ft.  apart.  On  the  poor  acre 
a  little  dirt  was  thrown  upon  it  with  the 
foot,  upon  this  was  thrown  a  shovel  full  of 
stable  manure  and  then  this  covered  with 
a  three  foot  harrow.  A  good  stand  ap¬ 
peared  which’was  thinned  out  to  one  stalk 
in  a  hill.  The  first  plowing  was  given  by 
running  the  bar  oftbe  plow  as  usual  next 
to  the  corn,  in  the  furrow  thus  made  a  bull 
tongue  plow  was  run  as  deep  as  it  could  go; 
and  not  long  after  the  middles  were  deep¬ 
ly  broken  up  with  the  same  plow,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  throw  the  earth 
back  into  the  furrow  made  by  the  turning 
plow  next  to  the  corn.  About  ten  days 
thereafter  manure  was  dropped  in  the  fur¬ 
row  on  each  side  of  every  stock  of  corn. 
This  manure  was  of  differenent  kinds — be¬ 
ginning  at  the  poorest  acre,  it  w  as  guano, 
about  a  table-spoonful  (an  oyster  shell  be¬ 
ing  the  measure),  as  far  as  it  would  go — 
then  night  soil  mixed  with  ashes,  as  far  as 
it  would  go — then  stable  manure — then 
cotton  seed  which  had  been  tramped  in 
the  stalls.  The  harrow  was  then  run  twice 
between  each  row,  thus  covering  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  breaking  and  levelling  the  mid¬ 
dles.  The  corn  was  afterwards  plowed 
over  very  shallow  with  a  Davis  plow.  It 
was  worked  over  with  the  hoe  after  being 
harrowed,  and  was  not  hilled.  At  the  last 
plowing  the  land  was  sown  broad-cast  in 
peas.  The  corn  on  the  poor  acre  looked 
most  thrifty  and  grew'  oft',  but,  at  first,  that 
on  the  poorer  acre  was  not  far  behind  in 


appearance,  while  that  on  the  poorest) 
or  guanoed  acre,  looked  for  some  time 
small  and  untrifty,  with  many  scalded 
stalks,  and  seemed  hardly  to  hold  out  du¬ 
ring  the  severe  drought  of  May,  June  and 
a  part  of  July.  During  all  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  corn  did  not  burn,  but  continued 
to  look  green,  which  I  attributed  to  t he 
subsoiled  furrow  and  the  deep  plowing  of 
the  middles.  After  the  rains  of  July  set  in, 
which  continued  through  August,  the 
poorest,  or  guanoed  acre,  seemed  steadily 
to  improve,  as  did  alsothenext  or  poorer 
acre,  both  of  which  looked  much  better 
than  the  poor  acre.  After  the  fodder  was 
pulled,  the  peas  grew  off  finely.  I  think 
they  were  best,  on  the  composted  acre. 
(I  should  have  stated  that  the  compost 
was  made  of  stable  manure,  creek  mud 
and  oak  leaves,  spread  in  alternating  lay¬ 
ers).  The  corn  was  carefully  gathered 
in  November,,  and  placed  in  separate 
heaps  in  the  crib,  and  was  afterwards 
measured  in  baskets.  The  poor  acre  pro¬ 
duced  a  fraction  over  25  bushels.  The 
poorer  or  composted  acre,  30  bushels,  and 
the  poorest  or  guanoed  acre,  40  bushels. 
The  last,  named  was  in  every  respect  the 
be5t.com>  the  ears  being  larger  and  ful¬ 
ler.  The  guano  cost  me  about  $46  pet- 
ton.  Yours,  &c.,  T.  M.  E. 

—  '■  tju* - 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

Guano  as  a  Permanent  Fertilizer. 

Mr.  Editor: — At  your  request,  and 
for  the  informrtion  of'lhe  large  number 
of  farmers  yet  inexperienced  in  the  use 
of  guano,  I  proceed  to  give  you  some  ac¬ 
count  of  my  own  experience  with  it,  and 
opinion  of  its^effect  as  a  permanent  fer¬ 
tilizer,  in  conjunction  with  clover — and 
that  this  article  may  not  cumber  the  col¬ 
umns  of  your  valuable  journal,  shall  con¬ 
dense  it  as  much  as  possible. 

I  commenced  using  the  article  in  the 
year  1847,  and  applied  three  tons,  pro¬ 
cured  in  Boston,  there  beingnone  nearer  at 
that  day.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  Scha- 
bo  Island  guano.  The  next  year  I  used 
ten  tons  of  Saldana  Bay  guano,  and  ev¬ 
ery  year  since  have  applied  from  ten  to 
fifteen  tons,  having  spread  it  over  a  sur¬ 
face  of  nearly  four  hundred  acres  of  Land 
— some  in  our  forest,  and  the  rest  on 
the  Rappahannock  river.  Until  last  fall 
I  have  always  used  plaster  with  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  plaster  to  two  of 
guano.  Last  fall  I  used  it  without  plas¬ 
ter,  and  certainly  if  I  am  to  judge  by  this 
one  trial  without  plaster,  I  have  gained 
nothing  by  using  it  alone. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  show  the  only 
instance  of  failure  on  wheat  in  all  this 
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time,  and  will  do  so,  as  a  former  article  of 
mine  might  lead  some  OJie  into  error 
In  May,  1851,  I  commenced  fallowing 
Rappahannock  river  land  for  wheat,  and 
sowed  Peruvian  guono,  200  lbs.  per  acre 
and  100  lbs-  plaster  before  and  as  the  land 
was  fallowed.  Ueforethe  time  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  ploughing  of  this  land,  preparatory 
to  seeding  wheat,  I  had  a  prodigious 
growth  of  crab  grass;  and  on  all  this 
land  I  had  a  complete  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop:  whether  from  the  grass 
rendering  the  land  too  porous  for  wheat, 
or  some  other  reason,  I  do  not  say  ;  but 
there  is  now  a  fine  stand  of  clover,  hay¬ 
ing  a  very  strong  and  thrifty  appearance, 
and  the  land  itself  many  shades  darker 
in  color. 

In  the  winter  of  1851,  I  ploughed  Op 
two  fields  guanoed  and  clovered  in  the 
years  1847  and  ’48.  All  this  land  was 
previously  very  poor;  part  of  it  a  mere 
desert.  The  growth  of  clover  had  been 
very  good.  One  field,  that  was  guanoed 
in  1848  with  400  pounds  per  acre,  made 
over  seven  barrels  of  corn  per  acre — that 
guanoed  in  the  fall  of'47  with  200  pounds 
per  acre,  failed  in  consequence  of  worms 
cutting  off  the  corn,  to  make  more  than 
five  barrels  per  acre.  On  both  these 
fields,  at  the  lime  of  ploughing,  1  applied 
hi oadeast  about  125  pounds  of  Beruviau 
guano  per  acre.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  year  1851  was  exceedingly  dry, 
and  all  the  month  of  July,  the  blades  of 
corn  were  so  wilted  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  the  corn  could  make  well.  The  crop 
u'as  certainly  a  good  one  for  any  high 
land  in  so  severe  a  drought. 

In  1852,  I  ploughed  a  field  for  corn, 
guanoed  in  the  year  1849  with  300  lbs. 
ot  African  guano  (Saldana  Bay)  without 
applying  any  more  guano.  On  this  land, 
where  formerly  clover  would  not  grow, 

1  had  a  remarkably  fine  growth  of  clo¬ 
ver.  I  sowed  the  seed  in  September 
when  the  wheat  and  guano  was  seeded, 
and  one  month  after  the  harvest  ofl850, 
the  clover  was  all  over  the  field  knee 
high  to  a  tall  man,  and  entirely  hiding 
1  he  land.  It  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so, 
in  1851.  u  very  dry  year.  This  field  last 
year  made  over  eight  barrels  of  corn  per 
acre — part  of  it,  a  large  part,  having  a 
very  imperfect  stand  of  corn.  This  land, 
before  it  was  guanoed  in  1849,  and  clo¬ 
vered,  was  extremely  poor,  it  would  not 
have  averaged  over  two  barrels  of  corn 
per  acre. 

I  also  planted,  last  year,  a  piece  of 
land  from  which  the  pine  growth  had 
just  been  cleared,  on  which  no  manure 
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of  any  kind  was  applied,  except  about  100  | 
ijjoundsof  guano  per  acre,  spread  broad¬ 
cast  before  ploughing.  Owing  to  certain 
circumstances.  1  was  unable  to  do  more 
than  half  work  the  field,  yet  it  made 
about  six  bra  re  Is  of  corn  per  acre.  My 
‘conclusion,  then,  is,  that  guano  is  -as  per- 
‘rnanent  as  any  kind  of  manure:  and 
'when  the  small  expeu.scof  the  application 
•of  it  to  the  land  is  considered,  the  cheap¬ 
est  manure  with  which  1  am  acquainted’. 

My  opinion  is,  that  for  corn  or  any 
other  crop,  it  should  always  be  applied 
broadcast,  it  being  not  only  a  direct 
tilizer  in  itself,  but  also  a  solvent  ofotli- 
■envise  insoluble  vegetable  remains  in  the 
soil,  and  this  1  conceive  notits  least  val¬ 
uable  effect. 

!  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  much 
■about  its  effect  on  the  wheat  crop  on  ve¬ 
ry  poor  land.  It  has  become  nearly  as 
necessary  hereabout  to  farmers  as  bread 
to  a  hungry  man.  The  effects  are  vari¬ 
ous  ;  depending  on  quality' of  land,  and 
the  quantity  and  mode  of  application, 
perhaps,  i  have  known  as  high  as  31) 
bushels  per  acre,  to  be  made  from  very 
poor  land. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  would  strenuous¬ 
ly  advise  all  farmers  to  sow  clover  wher 
ever  it  is  applied,  and  to  use  plaster  ei¬ 
ther  with  the  guano,  or  on  the  surface  of 
the  land.  II.  Faibfvx. 

Cameron ,  K.  Geo.,  Va.  Feb.  1853. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 
Effect  of  Guano  upon  an  exhausted  Sedge 
Field. 

I  take  the  liber)  v  of  making  a  statement 
relative  to  t lie  use  of  guano  upon  eight, 
acres  of  land  that  had  been  so  complete¬ 
ly"  exhausted  by  a  tenant  that  it  was 
pot  considered  worth  cultivating  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Moncure  took  possession 
of  it.  Upon  the  eight  acres  of  land,  Mr. 
Moncuro  seeded  ten  btanhels  of  wheat, 
after  ploughing  in  one  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  pounds  of  guano  on  each  acre,  with  a 
common  two-horse  plough.  lie  made 
from  the  eight  acres,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  bushels  of  first  rat3  wheat,  being 
a  yield  of  eighteen  bushels  for  every  one 
seeded.  This,  on  brown  sedge  land,  that 
was  bought  for  three  dollars  per  acre,  is 
enough  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
worn-out  Stafford  lands  beyond  a  ques¬ 
tion.  R.  Ashby, 

Hog  Raising. 

The  interest  in  raising  our  own  pork, 
fluctuates  with  the  price.  When  west¬ 
ern  bacon  and  pork  are  cheap,  little  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  this  branch  of  hus¬ 


bandry  in  the  cotton  growing  sections, 
and  a  few  successive  years  of  low  prices, 
almost  extinguishes  the  whole  pisr  race 
on  many  plantations.  ‘‘Cheaper  to  buy 
than  raise.”  is  the  cry,  raid  paper  esti¬ 
mates  often  seem  to  sustain  the  declara¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  scale  turns,  as  turn 
it  will,  the  whole  country  is  in  a  stir  for 
hogs:  t lie  heat  breeds,  and  the  shortest 
process  for  raising,  are  in  demand.  The 
count  ry  is  now  upon  a  crisis  of  this  sort. 
We  think,  the  better  plan  is  to  have' some 
rule  on  this  subject.  To  consider  park 


j  mi  all  our  plantations,  and  though  cotton 
;  may  go  high,  and  pork  low,  to  stick  to  it. 
1  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  or  even  of  a 
year  to  restock  the  farm  with  hogs  when 
once  it  has  run  down.  The  damage  by 
fluctuations  in  price,  may  not  he  avoided 
speedily,  and  when  you  have  gotten  ful¬ 
ly  into  the  business  of  raising,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  hold  on,  though  life  calculations 
■  may  seem  to  be  occasionally  against  you. 

!  W  hen  the  emergency  comes,  you  will  lie 
|  ready,  and  who'll  it  does  not,  you  will  lie 
independent.  Much  interest  is  now 
awakened  -as  to  the  best  breeds.  Good 
treatment  has  much  to  do  in  making  the 
hog,  and  with  it,  abnnst  all  kinds  suc¬ 
ceed.  Met  we  i  h ink  much  improvement 
;  may  lie  made  hv  proper  selections  and 
1  crosses,  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  in  any 
i  other  class  of  animals. 

j  From  the  observations  which  we  have 

|  been  able  to  make,  the  Irish  grazies  is 
one  of  the  best  stocks  for  general  use, 
and  crossed  upon  the  (despised  and  re¬ 
jected)  Berkshire,  makes  a  hog  of  fine 
’thrift  and  size.  We  regarded  the  pure 
grazier  as  the  best  stock  for  common 
plantation  purposes,  exhibited  at  Macon 
last  (all.  The  specimens  of  Suffolk  pigs 
on  exhibition,  were  most  beautiful. — 
They  were  pure  white,  with  thin  skin, 
seemed  to  be  remarkable  for  small  bone, 
round  heavy  body,  with  great  capacity  to 
take  on  fat— all  good  points.  They 
would  he  charming  fellows  for  a  roast, 
hut  W3  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  they 
would  doas  plantation  porkers.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  they  would  form 
a  good  base,  upon  which  to  cross,  and  the 
same  may  he  said  of  the  pure  old-time 
Guinea  hog.  Good  form,  small  hone, 
heavy  fleshed  and  great  thrift.  With  all 
.these  essential  points  combined,  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  increase  the 
size  to  your  liking,  by  crossing. 

We  have  seen  some  accounts  of  the 
Essex  hog  which  impressed  us  favora¬ 
bly,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  j 


ler-  j  raising,  as  a  part  of  the  arrangements, 


j  would  meet  our  wants  oh  the  sx)ufheru 
plantation.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that 
they  have  fine  form,  grow  rapidly  to 
!  great  size,  and  are  easily  fattened  at  any 
age.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  them 
introduced,  and  have  great  confidence 
that  they  would  form  a  valuable  ncquisi- 
i  tion  to  our  stock. 

As  the  days  of  hog  raising,  upon  what 
;  they  can  pick  and  root  in  the  woods,  are 
passed,  we  have  no  longer  need  of  long 
!  logs  or  long  shouts,  hut  want  instead, 
i  small  hone,  with  heavy  and  round  body, 
|  and  easily  fattened,  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
!  months  old.  It  is  getting  to  he  doubtful 
|  in  our  changed  circumstances,  whether 
ibis  is  not  the  best  age  for  slaughtering. 
With  good  treatment,  hogs  at  this  age 
may  he  made  to  weigh  two  hundred  lbs., 
and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  at 
two  years  old,  the  increased  weight 
would  pay  for  the  difference  in  cost. — 
We  have  demonstrated  •  by  experiment, 

I  the  truth  ofour  first  proposition,  that  at 
one  year  old,  they  may  with  proper  care, 
he  made  of  the  size  which  we  have  sta¬ 
led,  and  we  are  now  extending  the  ex- 
!  periment,  with  some  of  the  same  stock, 

|  to  see  what  will  be  done  by  adding  anoth¬ 
er  year. — Soil  of  th'e  South. 

- '  - . - . 

Sandy  Soils  and  their  Management. 

The  character  and  treatment  of  sandy 
soils,  are  in  almost  every  particular  the 
reverse  of  those  of  clay.  They  do  not 
possess  the  property  of  adhesiveness,  and 
|  they  have  hut  little  affinity  for  water, 
which  escapes  from  them  almost  as  soon 
as  it  falls.  They  have  hut  a  slight  hold 
upon  the  manures  which  are  diffused 
through  them  ;  they  are  loose  in  their 
texture,  and  may  he  plowed  at  auy  time 
with  equal  advantage,  provided  the  sow¬ 
ing  or  planting  is  to  follow  immediately. 

vis  clay'  soils  are  much  benefitted  bv  a 
mix' u re  of  sand,  so  likewise  are  sandy 
soils  greatly  improved  by  the -addition  of 
clay,  y-et  in  a  much  higher  degree  ;  for 
though  it  would  never  pay,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  add  sand  to  clay,  yet  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  loads  of  the  stiffest  clay  to 
a  light  sand,  would  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  much  more  than  compensate  for 
the  trouble  and  expense.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  clay  should  ho  thinly  spread  in 
autumn  upon  sward  land  previously 
plowed,  and  the  winter’s  frost  will  ef¬ 
fectually  separate  the  particles.  It  should 
then  be  harrowed  thoroughly  and  deeply 
in  the  spring,  and  subsequently  plowed; 
if  necessary.  Such  a  dressing  on  alight 
crawling  land,  is  more  than  equivalent 
to  an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  manure* 
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and  will  lie  permanent  in  its  effects. — 
Clay  and  sand  are  necessary  to  eae!)  oth¬ 
er,  as  they  both  contain  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  good  soil;  and  that  will 
always  be  found  the  best,  which  has  the 
proper  proportion  of  each. 

Sandy  soils  nre  improved  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  a  heavy  roller;  it  cannot  be 
used  too  often.  They  require  to  he  made 
more  compa  t,  and  any  treatment  that 
secures  this  object,  will  he  advantageous. 

Lime,  by  its  chemical  action  on  the 
constituents  of  soils,  while  it  separates 
clay,  renders  sand  more  adhesive;  and 
when  cheaply  obtained,  it  is  always  a 
profitable  dressing  for  sandy  soils,  to  the 
full  amount  they  may  require.  Gyp¬ 
sum,  in  considerable  quantities,  lias  an 
effect  similar  to  lime,  both  on  clay  and 
sand,  and  when  added  in  similar  por¬ 
tions,  produces  a  striking  increase  in  the 
crops  of  sandy  soils.  Clay  marls  con¬ 
taining  either  carbonate,  sulphate,  or 
phosphate  of  lime,  arc  of  great  value  to 
sandy  soils.  Equally  beneficial  ure  ash-, 
es,  leached  or  iinleaehed,  peat  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  manures  of  any  kind.  Sonic  calca¬ 
reous  sands,  containing  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  lime,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  ex¬ 
tensive  regions  in  the  Barbary  States, 
will  produce  luxuriantly,  ifsupplied  with 
a  slight  addition  of  manure  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water.  Sandy  soils  can  never 
be  profitably  cultivated  till  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  compactness  and  fertil¬ 
ity  to  sustain  a  good  growth  of  grass  or 
clover;  and  when  once  brought  to  this 
condition,  they  are  among  the  most  val¬ 
uable. 

They  are,  at  all  times,  easily  plowed 
and  worked  ;  they  require  no  draining; 
and  though  light  and  dry,  are  quick-mid 
kindly  soils,  giving  an  immediate  and 
full  return  for  the  labor  and  manure  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  When  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  produce  grass,  sheep  are  eminent¬ 
ly  adapted  to  preserve  and  augment  their 
fertility,  and  by  their  incessant  migra¬ 
tions  over  it,  their  sharp  hoofs  pack  the 
surface  closely,  producing  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  the  roller. — Southern  Cultivator. 

Hair  Oil. 

To  make  a  beautiful  oil  for  the  hair, 
take  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  bring  it  up 
to  200  degrees  of  heat  in  a  clean  pan.  (not 
iron)  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  pearl-ash. 
Stir  well  for  about  ten  minutes.  Take 
it  ofTand  set  it  to  cool ;  a  sediment  will 
be  found  at  tho  bottom.  Pour  oft' the 
clean  through  a  cotton  cloth,  and  put  it 
up  in  a  bottlo  for  use.  The  pearl-ash 
combines  with  the  margarin  acid  in  the 


!  oil,  h.-aviug  tho  olein;  this  will  not  get 
I  thick  and  will  be  free  fiom  o.io‘.  It  cm 
j  bt;  colored  with  gorancia.  a  preparation 
|  from  madder,  but  hair  oils  should  never 
S  be  colored.  All  (be  hair  oils  of  the  per- 
i  furriers  are  cither  a  red  ora  yellow  color. 

I  this  is  to  please  the  eye  of  the  buyer,  w  ho 
\  mistakes  an  adulterated  for  a  superior 
;  article.  Hair  oils  -should  he  clear  and 
]  nearly  colorless.  By  exposing  the  olive 
!  oil,  refined  as  described,  in  the  sun  in 
|  well  corked  bottles,  it  will  soon  become 
j  colorless,  limped  as  water,  and  exceed- 
j  iagly  heatil'ul.  Any  peason  can  thus  pre- 

j  pare  hair  oil. — Scientific  American. 

- - - 

Flaut  Antipathies. 

Mr.  Editor: — Noticing  in  your  paper 
of  October  2d,  that  ifsnnflowers  are  plan¬ 
ted  among  thistles,  the  latter  will  cease 
to  thrive  and  will  soon  die  out,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a  sub- 
jject  that  has  often  arrested  my  attention- 
I  will' first  state  a  few  facts,  ami  then 
make  a  remark  of  u  general  character. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  barberry 
bushes  will  spoil  a  rye  field.  I  have  mo;  e 
than  once  seen  the  heads  of  rye  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  barberry  hush,  as 
wrect  as  so  many  soldiers,  while  a!!  the 
heads  at  a  little  distance  were  bowed 
down  with  a  heavy  burden. 

A  year  ago  last  spring,  J  had  a  fine  Ca¬ 
tawba  grape-vine  trained  on  to  a  wall  in 
a  warm  place.  It  was  in  a  hearing  con. 
dition,  and  every  circumstance  promis¬ 
ed  a  good  crop.  Some  tomatoes  were 
planted  by  the  wall,  that  they  might  have 
the  advantage  of  the  warmth  and  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  it.  They  grew  thrift¬ 
ily.  Most  of  the.  plants  were  removed, 
hut  three  fine  ones  were  left,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  ofthe  grape  viue.  They 
grew  there  and  yielded  any  quantity  of 
tomatoes.  But  the  grape  vine  was  at  a 
stand  still  all  summer.  It  made  hut  a 
few  inches  of  wood,  and  only  two  or  three 
clusters  were  produced,  and  those  blight¬ 
ed  ;  not  a  single  grape  came  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

So  me. few  years  ago,  I  set  out  a  peach 
tree  against  another  part  of  the  same 
wall,  and  trained  it  to  the  wall;  at  the 
distance  of  some  ten  feet  was  a  fine  Lsa- 
j  bella  grape  in  a  bearing  state.  They 
both  grew  finely;  I  never  saw  a  more 
thrifty  peach  tree,  in  about  two  years, 
the  grape  vine,  as  grape  vines  are  apt  to 
do,  got  hold  ofthe  doctrine  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  em¬ 
brace  in  its  long  arms  all  that  joined  it ; 
it  shot  its  feelers  about  among  the  limbs 
of  the  peach  tree,  and  in  a  few  weeks  its 


iohls,  anaconda  like,  were  entwined 
around  all  the  branches;  but  as  is  often 
tne  case  in  ill  assorted  matches,  this 
seeming  felicity  did  not  long  continue. 
A  few  half  grown  imperfect  grapes  only 
were  found  among  the  peach  leaves. — 
The  next  year  .the  vine  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  same  condition,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  observation  ;  the  result  was  the 
same.  While  the  rest  ofthe  vino  was 
heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  that  portion 
which  was  supported  by  the  peach  tree 
yielded  few  grapes,  and  none  of  them, 
jrerfeet. 

Thisf.ll  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
a  field  of  potatoes  of  perhaps  an  acre. — 
Tomatoes  came  tip  plentifully  in  the 
spring,  having  been  mixed  in  the  ma¬ 
nure.  The  man  was  directed,  when  be 
hoed  the  potatoes,  to  cut  up  the  tomato 
plants,  and  to  leave  one  only  now  and 
then.  But  the}  were  very  thrifty,  and 
John  thought  it  was  too  cruel  to  cut 
them  up,  and  be  had  not  the  heart  to  see 
them  killed  with  the  hoe.  and  so  many 
ofthom  were  suffered  to  live.  The  con¬ 
sequence  has  been,  that  there  was  a 
great  abundance  of  tomatoes,  ami  a  very 
small  abundance  of  potatoes,  and  small 
potatoes  at  flint.  In  those  parts  of  the 
field  where  there  were  few  tomatoes  left, 
the  potatoes  }  ieldcd  a  tolerable  crop ; 
but  where  the  tomato  plants  were  nume¬ 
rous  the  potatoes  were  scarcely  wort h 
digging.  Now  it  may  be  said  that  the 
tomatoes  overshadowed  the  potatoes  or 
exhausted  the  soil ;  hut  this  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  matter  satisfactorily ;  for  po> 
tatocs  will  often  yield  a  good  crop  among- 
corn,  which  certainly  overshadows  them 
and  exhausts  the  soil  to  as  great  a  degree. 
I  might  mention  many  similar  facts  had 
I  time  and  space. 

My  general  remark  is  this:  There  are 
many  plants  that  are  incompatible  with 
each  other.  There  is  an  aura ,  an  effluvia, 
arising  from  one  plant  that  operates  as 
a  poison  upon  other  plants.  One  plant 
will  wither  and  die  in  the  presence  ofan- 
other.  Some  plants  are  injure  highly 
sensitive  than  others,  and  manifest  more 
readily  the  influence  off  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  reside. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  here  is  a  wide  field 
for  observation,  and  a  field  which  has 
been  but  little 'cultivated.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  know,  not  only  what  soils  are 
suited  to  certain  crops,  but  what  crops 
and  plants  are  suited  to  each  other,  and 
what  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 
If  you  were  about  to  settle  your  boy  in 
business,  you  would  anxiously  inquire, 
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by  wh'Ht  influen'ces  will  lie  be  surround¬ 
ed?  Will  (here  be  anything  to  counter¬ 
act  all  the  good  advice  you  may  give 
him,  and  all  the  watchful  care  you  may 
extend  over  him.  Just  so  if  you  are 
about  to  set  out  a ‘favorite  tree  or  a  valu¬ 
able  plant,  you  should  know  whether  it  is 
any  plant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  that 
will  injure  its  growth,  or  prevent  its  fruit 
from  attaining  perfection.  We  some¬ 
times  fail  to  obtain  the  results  that  we 
expected  in  horticulture,  without  being 
able  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason. — 
Perhaps  the  failure  is  owing  to  unfriend¬ 
ly  neighbors,  who  exert  a  blighting  in¬ 
fluence  Upon  the  character  and  success 
of  the  stranger  plant. 

The  influence  of  flowers  upon  each  oth¬ 
er,  and  the  influence  of  the  colors  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  are  well  known  to  flor¬ 
ists  ;  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  varieties  and  hybrids  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  these  influences.  If  these  in¬ 
fluences  are  so  manifest  in  the  domains 
of  Flora,  why  should  they  not  he  felt  in 
those  of  Ceres  and  Pomona  ? — Dr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  in  New  England  Farmer. 

- irrTtTntm.  - 

Seeding  'Woods  Pastures. 

The  woods  pastures  of  Kentucky  are 
the  admiration  of  all  travellers  who  visit 
the  farming  districts  of  that  state.  These 
pastures  are  composed  almost  wholly  of 
the  poa  prutensis  or  blue  grass,  which 
thrives  remarkably  on  the  rich , deep  clay¬ 
ey  limestone  soils  of  that  region,  produ¬ 
cing  more  abundant  foliage  than  in  more 
northern  latitudes  and  on  poorer  soils. — 
Similar  pastures  are  often  seen  in  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  Ohio,  also  in  Indiana, 
and  in  other  states,  and  might  be  made 
quite  common  on  good  soils,  if  pains  were 
taken  to  produce  them.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  seeding  and  management 
ofsuch  pastures  are  from  the  pen  of  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  Martin,  one  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  and  talented  agriculturists  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  credited  to  the  Southern  Cul¬ 
tivator  : —  Ohio  Farmer. 

After  it  has  been  determined  what  seeds 
to  sow,  it  is  important  to  have  them  of  a 
good  quality.  Blue  grass  seed  is  often  in¬ 
jured  by  heating  after  they  are  gathered. 
They  are  bought  by  our  merchants  in 
iarge  quantities  and  arc  put  in  hulk,  and 
not  being  quite  dry  they  sometimes  heat 
and  destroy  their  vitality.  When  this  is 
the  case,  it  can  he  known  by  the  smell, 
which  shows  that  a  rotting  process  has 
commenced.  Good  seed  will  come  up 
at  almost  any  age,  yet  clover  seed  not 
more  than  a  year  old  is  not  worth  more 
than  half  ns  much  as  fresh  seed;  for  al¬ 


though  it  will  come  up;  it  will,  not  come 
up  together,  hut  tit  different  periods,  sons 
to  make  the  crop  uneven.  Fresh  clover 
seed  may  bfc  known  by  their  brightness, 
each  seed  appearing  as  if  it  had  been 
glazed. 

*  . 

Blue  grass  and  timothy  .may  be  sown 
at  any  time  from  September  to  April.  A 
snow  is  usually  chosen  to  sow,  because 
the  seeds  may  then  he  distributed  more 
evenly  whh .Hit  the  trouble  of  marking  off 
the  ground.  Audi  have  generally  sown 
blue  grass  .seed  first,  and  t  hen  crossed  the. 
ground  in  a  different  direction  with  tim¬ 
othy.  The  blue  grass  seed  will  Ire  dis¬ 
tributed  more  evenly  by  being  well  rub¬ 
bed,  so  as  to  separate  the  seed,  which  are 
stripped  in  bunches. 

After  the  seeds  are  sown,  all  the  cattle 
on  the  farm  should  be  put  into  the  woods 
where  .you  have  sown  them,  and  fed  there 
with  hay  or  stock-fodder,  or  whatever 
they  are  fed  with,  and  kept  there  until 
the  seeds  begin  to  sprout,  when  every 
thing  should  he  taken  off,  and  nothing  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  upon  it  again  until  the  grass 
hasseeded,  when  it  may  be  heavily  stock¬ 
ed.  The  object  of  putting  the  cattle  up¬ 
on  the' ground  after  sowing  the  seed  is, 
that  they  may  tread  it  into  the  ground. — 
if  sowed  late,  the  grass  will  not  seed  the 
first  year,  and  the  temptation  will  he  ve¬ 
ry  great  to  turn  the  stock  upon  it,  and 
some  of  our  best  farmers  recommend  it. 
My  experience  is  against  turning  any 
stock  on  it  until  it  has  seeded. 

My  iand  suiting  both  timothy  and  blue 
grass,  I  have  generally  sown  both  upon 
it,  in  the  proportion  of  a  bushel  of  each,  in 
the  chaff’,  to  the  acre.  In  a  few  years  the 
blue  grass  takes  entire  possession  of  the 
ground,  expelling  all  the  timothy.  The 
advantage  of  sowing  timothy  with  blue 
grass  is,  that  the  timothy  is  a  quick 
growth  and  takes  possession  of  the  ground 
and  affords  considerable  pasture  before 
the  blue  grass  comes  on,  keeping  out 
weeds  and  yielding  to  the  blue  grass  as  it 
gets  stronger.  The  blue  grass  is  very 
weak  for  the  first  year,  but  becomes  strong 
hardy  grass  afterwards.  Blue  grass  is 
not  killed  in  the  winter,  and  affords  much 
food  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  green 
food  is-  particularly  valuable.  As  blue 
grass  is  tender  the  first  year,  so  it  also 
is  early  in  the  spring,  and  if  grazed  close 
iu  April  and  May,  it  will  afford  very  little 
grazing  the  balance  of  the  season.  A  few 
years  ago  I  sold  some  beef  cattle  in  Octo- 
tober,  off  a  piece  of  woodland  pasture  of 
seventy-six  acres.  rI  he  fall  was  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  growth  of  grass — and  in  De¬ 


cember  I  put lipon  ft  twenty  horses  and 
my  flock  of  sheep,  (Upwards-  of  one  hun¬ 
dred)  and  they  were  well  wintered  ypdn 
the  grass  with  only  two  loads  of  hay  du¬ 
ring  the  winter.  There  were  only  two 
snows  that  winter  that  lay  several  days 
on  the  ground,  and  at  each  time  a  load  of 
hay,  supposed  to  be  about  half  a  ton,  was 
hauled  out  to  them.  My  sheep  are  win¬ 
tered  every  winter  in  this  way,  and  the 
wethers  are  sold  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
sheared,  for  the  highest  price  that  mutton 
commands. 


Jarmcr  aub  planter. 
PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Voi.  2V,,  No.  5.  :  :  :  :  May,  11S53. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  address  of  W.  S.  King,  editor  ot  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  Agriculture,”  commenced  in  this  number. 
We  regret  that.,  from  its  great  length,  we  shall 
have  to  give  it  in  broken  doses.  Each  potion, 
however,  will  be  a  treat,  as  it  will  be  so  divided 
as  not  materially  to  mar  its  excellence. 

Wc  are  pleased,  as  we  have  no  doubt  many  of 
our  subscribers  will  be,  that  our  old  frienc)  and 
early  contributor  to  our  columns.  Dr.  Broyles, 
has,  after  a  long  rest,  again  resumed  his  ever  pro¬ 
lific  pen.  We  have  thought  much  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Doctor’s  communication,  and  have 
long  since  settled  the  matter  in  our  own  mind  ; 
aud  yet,  from  some  unaccountable  proclivity  to 
old  customs,  we  have  pursued  a  couse  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  in  the  general 
management  of  our  crop — not  always,  however. 
Since  we  have  got  to  using  the  turning  and 
subsoil  plow,  in  the  preparation  ofour  corn  land, 
we  have  used  the  plow  but  little  in  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  crop.  On  landptepated  in  the  usual 
way.  of  scratching  with  a  bull-tongue,  we  would 
not  use  a  deep  running  plow  hut  once,  and  that 
at  the  first  plowing,  and  it  to  be  followed  by  a 
subsoiler.  Stiff  land  not  having  much  vegetable 
matter  on  it  to  turn  in,  and  consequently  more 
liable  to  run  together  by  our  heavy  spring  rains, 
should  always  be  subsoiled  at  the  time  of  the 
first  plowing  of  the  corn. 

- -  - -  - 

Smut. — .Our  friend  Broomsedge’s  communica. 
tion,  for  which  he  will  accept  onr  thanks,  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands  at  so  late  a  ’date,  that 
we  have  not  time  nor  space  to  reply  to  his  inter¬ 
rogatories,  in  the  present  number.  We  may 
do  so  hereafter.  We  will  only  now  state  that 
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vvc  think  we  crVfi  Adduce  as  strong  ;??•&»/ in  favor 
bflhe  ‘  Lug’’  theory,  as  Can  its  opponents  of  any 
other  cause,' 

Cotton  Gins. 

Onr  readers  who  are  in  need  of  a  good  reliable 
Cotton  Gin,  are  referred  to  the  advertisment  of 
Messrs.  Henderson  &  Chisolm  on  onr  adverti¬ 
sing  sheet.  We  have  a  fifty  saw  gin  of  Messrs. 
II.  &  C.  in  use,  and  have  proved  it  to  be  all  they 
say  of  it.  We  expect  to  have  some  of  these 
excellent  gins  at  Pendleton  shortly  for  sale, 
when  our  friends  near  by  can  be  supplied  on 
the  most  liberal  terms. 

Notices. 

Illustrated  Magazine  of  Art. — Since  our  last 
wo  have  received  the  3d  number  ol  this  work, 
which  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  give  a  refresh¬ 
ing  puffy  for  which,  we  presume,  it  was  sent 
instead  of  an  exchange,  as  many  of  these  North¬ 
ern  publications  are,  but  on  examining  the  first 
article  (William  the  III  entering  Exeter)  we 
changed  onr  mind,  and  will  turn  it  over  to  the 
“tender  mercies”  of  the  editor  of  the  Newberry 
Pentiliel.  Hear  him : 

“  This  is  a  new  candidate  for  popular 
favor  and  patronage,  having  just  reached 
its  fourth  month.  It  is  published  month¬ 
ly  in  New  York  by  Alexander  Montgom¬ 
ery  at  three  dollars  a  year,  or  twenty-five 
cents  a  copy.  We  feel  some  hesitation 
in  commending  it  to  the  patronage  ol 
the  people  of  the  south,  especially  of 
South  Carolina,  notwithstanding  the 
value  and  interest  of  its  varied  contents 
and  handsome  wood-cut  illustrations. — 
In  the  March  number  there  is  an  article 
which  gives  the  history  ol  W  illiam  HI, 
entering  Exeter.  In  that  article  it  is 
stated  that  James  II,  in  order  to  repel 
the  invasion,  recruited  the  army  with 
Irish,  which  it  seems  was  au  impolitic 
step  on  the  part  of  this  unfortunate  mon¬ 
arch  ;  for  it  is  said,  the  English  people 
and  the  army  ‘‘  hated  the  Irish  as  cordi¬ 
ally  as  the  people  of  South  Carolina  now 
hate  negroes .”  Now  for  the  life  of  us,  we 
cannot  see  the  force  and  appositeness  of 
the  comparison  here  instituted  between 
the  people  of  England  and  of  South  Car¬ 
olina.  It  is  an  essential  element  of  ev¬ 
ery  figure  of  speech,  which  is  designed 
for  illustration,  that  it  have  truth  for  its 
foundation.  If  the  English  people  in  the 
days  of  James  II,  hated  the  Irish  no  more 
than  ‘‘the  people  of  South  Carolina 
hate  negroes,”  the  hatred  was  just  no  ha¬ 
tred  atall.  The  people  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  hate  negroes  1  The  assertion  is  ut¬ 
terly  false — a  base  slander  upon  her  peo¬ 
ple.  But  supposing  the  assertion  true, 
why  travel  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  to  lug 
it  in  an  article  in  no  way  pertaining  to 
the  institution  ofSouth  Carolina?  Why 


not  sav  as  cordially  as  the  Irish  hate 
snakes?  More  tlian  this,  is  the  hatred 
ofnegioes,  supposing  such  a  feeling  to 
exist  any  where  at  alf,  confined  to  South 
Carolina  ?  Why  select  her  people  as  the 
objects  of  ridicule — ‘to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale  V  ” 

The  Working  Farmer. —  We  have  received  the 
first  and  second  numbers  of  vbh  5,  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  work.  In  the  first  number  we  were  re¬ 
quested  lo  “notice.”  which  we  now  do  with 
pleasure,  for  wc  feel  quite  sure  we  cannot,  in  all 
our  exchanges,  notice  orrceommend  to  our  rea¬ 
ders  a  better  work.  The  “Working  Farmer", 
is  edited  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  New  Ark,  N.  J., 
and  published  by  F.  MeCreudy,  American  In¬ 
stitute,  N.  York,  at  the  low-price  of  one  dollar  a 
year. 

•  We  have  not  been  remiss  in  noticing  any  one 
of  our  Northern  or  North-western  exchanges, 
and  in  recommending  them  to  our  Southern  rea¬ 
ders,  and  have  in  all  probability  been  blamed  by 
some  of  our  subscribers  for  noticing  or  even  ex- 
ebangi-ng  with  many  of  them.  But  we  assure  all 
such  that  we  have  not  a  single  exchange  either 
North  or  South,  that  we  do  not  consider  w drill 
more  than  th  e-sub  aofip't  ion. price,  to  any  farmer 
or  planter-.  Bill  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  our 
Northern  brethren  oftlve  press,  generally,  are 
very  pariicular  in  their  observance  of  the 
golden  rule,  for  wc  seldom  sec  a  Southern  pa¬ 
per  noticed  in  one  North.  This,  common  corte- 
sy  would  seem  to  require — not  that  we  expect 
to  lie  benefitted  by  such  notices  in  the  way  ol 
adding  Northern  subscribers,  to  our  list,  for  our 
Northern  brethren  arc  less  disposed  to  patronize 
southern  periodicals  than  are  we  those  of  the 
North.  We  doubt  if  we  would  exceed  the  truth 
in  saying  that  one  hundred  (and  we  believe  many 
more)  Northern  agricultural  papers  are  taken 
at  the  South,  to  every  one  of  our  Southern  pa. 
pers  North. 

To  the  above  charge  of  selfishness,  we  are 
pleased  to  say  there  are  some  exceptions.  Onr 
friend  Dr.  Warder,  of  the  “Western  Horticul¬ 
tural  Review,”  a  work  that  every  man  or  wo¬ 
man  that  has,  or  ever  intends  to  have,  a  garden, 
a  fruit  tree,  or  a  grape  vine,  should  at  once  sub. 
scribe  for,  has  very  recently  paid  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  compliment;  which,  for  his  and  our  benefit, 
we  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  and  Plan¬ 
ter,  which  the  Doctor  says  “contains  much  use 
fill  matter  to  Southern  planters,”  observe. 

The  Farmer  and  Planter. 

“  This  pleasant  monthly  visitant,  from 
Pendleton,  South  Carolina,  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  doubly  welcome  by  the  pretty 
compliments  Messrs.  Seaborn  &  Gilman 
have  been  pleased  to  pay  my  other  self  in 
horticulture,  the  Western  Horticultural 
Review.  They  acknowledge,  however, 
having  neglected  an  early  notice;  for 
which  they  are  freely,  granted  absolution, 
especially  as  they  say  to  their  friends  and 
readers — “  If  you  want  the  neatest,  cheap¬ 
est,  and  most  reliable  work  on  the  various 
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subjects  of  which  it  treats,  send  your  three 
dollars  forthwith,  to”-  —etc.,  etc.  Would 
t liht  the  “friends”  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  were  as  many  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  and  that  a  tithe  of  them  would  heed 
this  kindly  advice. 

The  appearance  of  the  added  advertis¬ 
ing  sheet,  gives  evidence  that  the  Farmer 
and  Planter  is  in  a  prospering  condition 
upon  the  opening  of  its  forth  volume.  It 
is  issued  monthly,  at  one  dollar  a  year, 
and  contains  much  useful  matter  to  South¬ 
ern  planters.” 

Soaking  salt  Fish. 

Messrs.  Editors: — 1  have  nerer  seen 
the  simple  fact  stated  in  any  publication, 
that  by  soaking  mackerel,  or  any  variety 
of  salt  fish,  over  night  in  fresh  salt  and 
water,  their  flavor  might  be  improved  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Make  the  water  pret¬ 
ty  strong,  say  a  tuble-spoonfull  of  salt  in 
water  sufficient  to  cover  two  fish.  I  have 
not  tried  the  experiment  with  pickled 
meat  of  any  kind,  though  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  tlicir  flavor  and  fresh¬ 
ness  should  not  be  improved  in  the  same 
way.  1  think  a  very  few  are  acquained 
with  this  fact,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  give  it  publicity7  in  your  next  issue. 

H.  H. 

Remarks: — We  were  aware  of  the  factabove 
stated,  and  have  frequently  practiced  the  soaking 
of  salt  fish  in  weak  brine.  W  e  have  never  heard  it 
accounted  for,  hilt  suppose  it  is  owing  to  a  cliem* 
icul  action  or  attraction  that  the  fredi  salt  may 
have  for  that  formerly  used,  and  which  may 
have  undergone  some  change  from  its  union 
with  the  juices  of  the  fish. — Eds.  F.  &  P. 

Messrs.  Editors: — 1  have  been  waiting 
to  get  something  to  write  about,  but  have 
as  yet  failed. 

The  receipt  for  making  light  bread,  in 
the  February  number,  is  certainly  worth 
the  subscription  price  of  your  paper. — 
The  one  in  the  March  number  is  good, 
as  is  also  potato  water  for  lice  on  colts. 
Yours,  &c.  N.  VV.  D. 

P.  S. — What  can  we  do  for  the  ground 
mole,  apart  from  Palme  Christi  seed. 

Remarks. — Friend  D.,  being  so  disposed,  we 
have  no  doubt  you  will  find  something  to  write 
about  ere  long,  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  re 
ceive  for  our  columns.  If  our  subscribers  can 
get  their  own  consent,  and  make  up  their  minds 
to  write  something  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter, - 
as  soon  as  something  worthy  presents  iteeJf  to 
them,  we  are  certain  we  shall  have  more  origin¬ 
al  communications  than  we  have  hereretofore 
had ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  day  of  the  365  in  the 
year,  that  the  farmer  has  not  some  experience 
worth  recording — worth  communicating  to  his 
brethren  of  the  craft.  Just  set  a  resolution, 
friends,  to  write  whenever  you  have  something 
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to  wiite  about,  even  if  von  have  no!  been  in  the 
habit  of“writing  for  (be  paper!-*/’  uritc — send 
it  along,  homely  though  it  may  be  dressed.  no 
odds,  the  facts  ate  what  we  want.  We  wi|‘ 
give  them  the  polish  so  that  you  wilt  scarcely 
know  them  as  your  own  offspring. 

For  tlie  destruction  of  moles,  you  will  find 
something  in  our  back  volumes.  We  know  of 
no  new  remedy'.  Perhaps  some  our  subscribers 
may,  which  they  will  give  us  I  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  bread  or  dough  pills,  with  a  very  -small  por¬ 
tion  ofstrichnitie  in  each  deposited  in  their  track's, 
if  a  dog  does  scratch  -some  of  it  op  and  eat  it, 
perhaps  it  may  save  the  life  ofu  Valuable  sheep. 
—Eds.  F.  &  P. 

_ _ _ -  { 

Clover  and  Wheats 

A  friend  Wrote  its  in  December  last,  ns  fob 
lows ; 

i 

Major,  how  you  astonish  me,  when 

You  inform  me  that  von  are  about'  turning-  ! 

~  j 

over  a  clover  sod  to  put  in  wheat  !  Why 

you  carry  me  hack-some  thirty  odd  years. 

which  makes  me  think  about  my  youth-  j 

ful  days  when  I  had  hold  of  the  tmrshear  | 

f)l©\v,  tKitrsfiiag  lO-y-eir  the  .clover  sod.  Will  J 

you  sutler  me  to  predict  that  it  will  ire: 

but  <&  very  few  years  afte  the  rail  road! 

reaches  this  region,  till  this  will  be  aclo vet- 

growing  country— with  the  road  we  will  j 

be  aide  1o  get  the  plaster  of  pari.?,  and  | 

with  ode  feoshglof  that  to  the  acre  we  can  | 


m-rfhe  -clover  grow. 


W.  R. 


Remarks:  — Well,  Doctor,  if  you  could  see: 
at  this  time  our  lot  on  which  vve  sowed  the  ! 
Hunter  Wheat,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  j 
send  ns — ns  kite  as  the  5th  of  January,  would  you  ! 
no  doubt,  from  present  prospects,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  clover  and  wheat  may  be  j 
profitably  grown,  even  without  piaster — espe-  I 
dally  with  a  light  application  of  guano,  coal  j 
dust  and  ashes.  We  have  some  lots  of  clover; 
and  orchard  grass  at  this  time  (April  2d)  we  are  j 
sure  yon  would  not  regard  a  ride  of  the  distance 
between  us,  at  any  time,  to  see, — Eds.  F.  &  P 


Enquiries. 

Messrs.  Editors:—!  want  seme  infer-  : 
mation,  viz:  Will  ashes  and  lime  do  as  ! 
manure  for  corn  on  loose  sandy  lands? 
If  it  will,  how  should  it  he  mixed,  how 
much  to  the  hill,  and  how  apply  it?  My 
notion  is  this — five  bushels  of  ashes  to 
one  of  lime — halfpint  to  the  hill,  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  corn  before  covering. 
If  this  is  an  error,  say  so,  and  give  me 
your  views,  as  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  your  views  will  do. 

iVext,  I  want  to  know  fro.m  some  of 
your  able  contributors  how  to  plow,  ma¬ 
nure,  plant,  and  cultivate  loose  sandy 
land  that  is  perfectly  level,  with  a  light 
yellow  subsoil?  I  want  to  improve  roy 
land  the  fastest  way  possible,  and  I  see 
hut  little  said  about  the  improvement  of 


such  land.  Would  it  do  to  turn  it  over 
with  a  large  turning  plow  10  or  12  inch¬ 
es  deep,  &c.  Ye«rs  Arc. 

Wai.  I>.  0 waxes. 
Columlus ,  Miss.,  March  0, ’53. 

Remarks: — As  our  April  No.  could  not  reach 
you  in  time  for  yofnr  present  crop,  vve  have  writ¬ 
ten  you  on  the  subject  of  enquiry.  We  fee! 
quite  sufe-that  the  application  of  ashes  anti  lime 
v-  ill  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  your  corn  crop, 
as  well  as  to  the  crop  that  succeeds  it  On  such 
soils,  when  not  great  ly  deficient  in  organic  con¬ 
stituents,  you  could  nnl  have  made  n  better  ap¬ 
plication  at  (lie  same  cost.  At  nn  additional  ess1 
nt  one  or  even  half  a  bushel  of  salt  to  the 
five  of  ashes  and  one  of  lime,  the  mixture  would 
be  much  more  efficient.  A  halfpint  of  the  com¬ 
position  to  the  hill,  would  require  near  23  buslq 
els  to  the  acre,  the  bills  5  by  3=2.904  half  pints, 
dry  measure.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
even  this  small  quantity  per  acre,  spread  broad¬ 
cast  -and  harrowed  or  plowed  m  shallow,  after 
the  land  has  been  broken  up.  would  be  more 
beneficial  in  supporting  the  plant  to  its  maturity, 
than -tv ben  applied  to  the  hill.  On  the  suhjeC1 
of  the  latter  part  of  pour  enquiry,  we  ask  the 
favor  .of  some  of  our  correspondents  who  tire 
belter  acquainted  with  such  lands  than  ourselves 
to  respond.  We.  would  here  remark  that  we 
heleve  the  plow  is  too  much  used  on  sandy  lands; 
a  powerfully  eompress&ing  roller  would  he  in 
many  instances  much  more  beneficial  than  a  plow 
The  land  is  already  too  light,  yet  vve  see  farmers 
on  our  sandy  river  bottoms,  rnnnig  the  plow 
through  the  crop  some  3  or4  times  in  a  season!  De¬ 
cidedly  wrong.  After  preparing  your  land,  cul¬ 
tivate  the  crop  superficially  to  keep  down  weeds 
ami 'grass.  Never  go  down  “to  tear  up  the 
roots1' is  our  advice.  Better  roll  it  ns  already 
stated,  -so  ns  to  keep  it  more  compact.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  too  loose  in  texture,  either  to  closely  em¬ 
brace  the  small  fibrous  roots  of  the  growing 
plant,  or  to  retain  moisture. 

Anything,  if  it  acts  mechanically  only,  to  obvi¬ 
ate  this  defect,  will  prove  beneficial  lo  such  lands. 
Clay,  lime  and  ashes,  independently  of  other  ef¬ 
fects,  act  mechanically  on  such,  soils,  and  hence 
are  valuable  applications  for  their  amelioration. 
We  refer  yon  to  an  article  to  he  found  on  p.  74. 
in  this  number,  on  “Sandy  soils  and  their  man¬ 
agement.” —  Eds. 


-  -.gasanw - 

Smut  in  Wheat. 

Me??rS-  Editors  : — I  see  several  commu¬ 
nications'  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter  on 
mat  in  wheat  an  1  the  cause  of  it,  and  I 
see  that  you  have  invited  those  that  are 
not,  as  well  as  that  tire  in  the  habit  of  wri¬ 
ting- for  the  Fanner  and  Planter,  to  give 
their  views,  as  the  truth  was  what  was 
wanting.  Although  i  am  not  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  writing,  I  will  try  and  give  you  a  few 
plain  facts..  I  bought  a  farm  in  the  fall  of 
1835,  after  wheat  was  sown.  I  got  the 
wheat  with  the  land,  and  as  long  as  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  row  that  wheat  on  that  farm  I 


never  had  a  grain  of  smut  as  I  know  of. 
In  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  I  bought 
another  farm — the  last  crop  of  wheat  on 
the  old  farm  was  good  w  heat.  I  took  three 
bushels  of  that  wheat  and  sawed  it  on  the 
new  farm,  and  I  almost  made  rooiicf  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rust — if  there  was  any  smut  I 
don’t  know  it.  !  got  out  11  bushels,  and 
sowed  some  of  it  and  some  of  the  old  crop, 
the  last  made  on  the  old  farm.  At  harvest 
I  saw  m;  difference  in  the  wheat,  all  had 
smut  alike.  That  being  the  first  smut  I 
ever  had.  I  so  wed  some  ofthesame  wheat 
the  next  year,  and  it  was  almost  ruined 
with  smut.  I  concluded  then  I  would  buy 
my  seed  wheat.  I  bought  of  a  man  that 
told  me  ho  never  had  smut  in  his  wheat. 

I  bought  twelve  bushels  and  sowed  id,  and 
made  some  smut  the  first  crop,  the  next 
crop  was  nearly  ruined  with  smut.  The 
next  crop  I  soaked  in  blue-stone,  except 
about  a  peek;  that  which  I  soaked  had 
very  little  smut — the  other  I  never  cut 
nearly  every  head  was  smut. 

1  soak  my  wheat  every  year,  smut  or 
no  smut.  By  soaking  in  bluestone  it  will 
prevent  smut;  I  have  a  large  trough  for 
the  purpose.  I  put  in  about  one  pound 
of  bluestone  to  four  bushels  wheat;  nev¬ 
er  throw  out  the  water  till  I  rim  done 
sowing;  add  blue-stone  every  time  I  put 
in  fresh  wheat,  and  keep  water  enough 
to  cover  the  wheat  when  swelled.  The 
cause  of  smut  I  do  n’t  know.  I' have  no 
idea  that  it  is  caused  by  a  little  black  bug. 

I  have  seen  some  heads  part  smut  and 
the  other  good  wheat — part  of  the  mash 
smut,  aud  the  other  good — apparently 
half  of  the  grain  smut  and  the  other  not. 

I  dont  think  the  smut  heads  ever  blos¬ 
som.  The  smut  stalks  seem  greener 
than  the  other  stalks.  Before  I  had  smut 
I  had  a  great  many  blasted  heads,  since 
smut  they  have  nearly  nil  disappeared. 

I  think  the  smut  wheat  is  the  blasted 
wheat  nearer  perfection — that  the  cause 
of  smut  is  in  the  soil.  II, 

Remarks: — We  think  if  oar  correspondent 
H.  will  carefully  read  the  articles  by  J.  11.  JI., 
which  vve  have  published,  he  will  regard  the 
■‘little,  black  hug”  as  being  entitled  to  more  con- 
side"ation  than  he  is  now  disposed  to  give  him. 
—Eds.  F.  &■.  P. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Some  Remarks  about  Grasses. 

Messrs.  Editors:— Before  proceeding 
to  the  proper  business  of  this  communi¬ 
cation,  permitme  tosay,  thatthe  remarks 
in  my  last  communication  on  smut,  re¬ 
specting  the  ‘‘Bad  smell  producing  the 
bug,  and  the  weevil  wheat,”  were  both 
intended  as  absurdities,  tc  give  strong 
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expression  to  my  disbelief,  that  the  bug 
produced  smut.  Upon  further  reflection 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  “expression  of <iis-' 
belieT”  is  stronger  titan  philosophy  would 
wafrant.  My  impression  at  the  time  ; 
of  Writing  before,  was  that  the  “Bad 
smell”,  probably  attracted  the  bug,  for 
insects  are  apt  to  congregate  where  their 
pro  {ter  food  is- to  be  found.  Whether, 
however,  the  smut  is  the  offspring  of 
vegetable  disease,  or  the  injury  done  by 
some  insect,  I  am  satisfied  that  blue-stone  : 
is  an  effectual  remedy. 

M.y  theory  is,  that  man  was  only  inten¬ 
ded  to  have  a  life  estate  in  the  soil,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  country 
and  posterity,  to  leave  the  soil  us  good 
as  he  found  it.  With  this  view  manure 
nuist  be  had,  and  as  we  have  no  means  | 
of  procuring  at  paying  price,  all  we  want  ! 
from  abroad,  we  must  have  it  made  at 
home.  To  make  manure,  we  must  have  j 
animals,  and  to  raise  animals,  we  must 
have  grass.  I  have  therefore  sowed 
grass  seeds  of  various  kinds.  tThe  red 
clover  has  grown  for  mo  perhaps  more 
readily  than  any  other,  it  seems  as  na¬ 
tural  to  my  soil  as  Indian  corn.  Where 
ever  I  can  haven  good  hill  of  corn,  i  can 
have  a  good  hunch  of  red  clover.  Wit  h 
me  poor  land  brings  poor  clover,  but  my 
poor  land  brings  poor  corn  or  poor  broom- 
sedge.  And  my.  experience  satisfies  me 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  climate  or  the 
soil  not  being  ‘■‘natural"  to  clover  is  all 
humbug.  New  ground  that  is  very  light 
ami  full  of  vegetable  matter,  had  better 
be  plowed  deep  enough  to  bring  up  and 
mix  some  clay  with  it  before  the  clover 
is  sowed. 

The  orchard  grass  has  also  done  well 
for  me  both  for  pasture  and  for  mowing. 
But  it  is  a  large  yielder  and  therefore  a 
large  feeder.  When  mowed  it  ought  to 
have  a  good  top  dressing  of  manure  every 
or  every  other  year.  If  it  is  mowed  to 
save  seed,  it  will  require  much  more  ma¬ 
nure  than  when  mowed  in  the  proper 
stage  for  hay.  This  grass  also  does  well 
in  such  land  as  will  produce  good  corn. 

Red  top  or  herds  grass,  is  also  a  good 
pasture  or  bay  grass,  but  requires  moist 
land.  It  should  be  sowed  in  the  low 
damp  places,  and  will  grow  well  in  land 
too  damp  and  cool  for  corn.  This  as 
well  as  the  orchard  grass  must  be  well 
fed,  by  feeding  off  or  top  dressing.  In 
North  Carolina  a  common  practice  is  to 
feed  the  hay  to  stock  in  the  winter  on 
the  meadow  from  which  it  was  mowed, 
and  thus  manuring  and  giving  a  re-sup¬ 
ply  of  seed.  By  this  and  other  means  of 


manuring,  the  herds  .grass  and  orchard 
grass  may  hot  ii  he  made  to  flourish  for  a 
great  many  \  cars  in  the  same  place, 

Timothy  l.hxive  found  requires  pretty 
much  such  treatment  as. the  herdsgrass. 
it  will  grow  taller  on  the  same  land,  is 
Hither  coarser  as  hay,  anil  is  mere  tender 
and  easier  to  kill  out. 

Kentucky  blue  grass  is  the  habdiest 
pasture  grass,  bearing  more  hard  usage  ! 
and  still  live  llian  any  other  l  have  fried. 
It  is  on  such'  land  as  we  have  only  fit  for 
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pasture,  as  it  does  not  often  grow  tall 
enough  to  mow.  It  is,  1  think,  the  most  i 
nutritious  of  any  grass  or  green  crop  ex¬ 
cept  the  pea  vine.  It  will  also  make 
some  seed,  when  much  abused,  and  has 
therefore  a  strong  tendency  to  propagate 
itself. 

The  next  best  pasture  grass  is  white 
elover.  It  has  a  strong  tendency  to  prop¬ 
agate— will  stick  even  to  poor  land.  Bu 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  salivating 
horses  and  mules.  But  is  very  valuable 
for  early  and  late  grazing.  J 

I  received  from  the  patent  office  too 
years  ago  some  seed  of  the  Chilliaii  clo¬ 
ver,  Italian  ray  grass,  and  perennial  ray 
grass.  The  Chillinn  clover  turned  out 
common  lucerne.  The  two  ray  grasses 
came  up  and  grew  well,  by  being  hoed 
and  cultivated,  the  first  year.  But  the 
second  year  I  left  them  to  their  fate,  and 
they  were  choked  out  by  the  common 
grass — at  least  all  but  a  few  sprigs  of  the 
perennial. 

1  sowed  last  spring  some  of  the  seed  of 
the  Canary  blue  grass.  It  came  up  bad¬ 
ly,  and  is  now  likely  to  be  choked  by  the 
volunteer  clover,  that  came  from  the* seed 
contained  in  the  manure-put  on  the  land, 
when  the  grass  seed  was  sown. 

I  have  now  a  few  young  plants  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  clover  in  their  third  leaf,  from  seed 
sent  me  i  n  a  letter  by  a  friend.  If  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  worthy  of  further  notice, 
your  readers  shall  hear  from  it  again. 

Most  respectfully,  , 

A.  B.  Crook. 

Greenville  c.h.,  S.  C.,  April .  ’53. 

P.  S. — Perhaps  I  should  have  stated 
that  my  observation  of  grasses  lias  been 
principally  at  my  place  “Chiebuoa,”  about 
12  miles  up  the  Saluda  from  this  place. 

A.  B.  C. 

The  March  Number. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — “It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  any  good”  runs  an 
old  adage — may  we  not  hope  that  among 
the  many  things  promised  by  the  new 
administration  that  the  mails  will  go  and 
come  with  some  regularity,  and  the  post¬ 


masters  be  more  efficient.  It  has  always 
been  so  difficult  a  trial tox  for  un  to  get  a 
communication  before  you  in  season,  t  hat 
we,  have  often  thought  every  new  one 
Would  he  our  last — hut  there  lias  been 
this  advantage  at  least,  that  our  own  ar¬ 
ticles  were  generally  about  as  new  to  us 
as  anybody's. 

Disbar  Icing  Trees."^—  Cole  may  advise 
ifitill  lie  is  tired,  and  ns  many  follow  an 
like— if  it  be  a  Woi  thlrss,  dying  tree,  no 
bavin  can  he  done,  but  it  sounds  Very  like 
nonsense  tons  to  talk  about  putting  one’s 
trees  in  a  ‘‘thrifty state"  to  prepare  them 
for  the  disbarking  process.  Thefe  is  a 
great  deal  ot  humbug'  about  these  reme- 
dies  tor  fruit  trees,  washes,  &c.  VVf 
once  bought  Irorn  a  nursery-man  some 
young  apple  trees,  and  were  advised  to 
apply  a  coating  of  strong  soft  soap*  and 
lime  to  the  trunks.  We  did  so — it  only 
killed  one-sixth  of  them,  and  seriously  in¬ 
jured  all  the  r,  st.  We  now  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wash,  and  find  it  answers  admira¬ 
bly,  our  trees  look  like  they  were  varnish¬ 
ed: — Six  quarts  of  water-pot  liquor  ia 
best— 3  table-spoonfulls  soap,  and  olio 
pint  of  strong  lev;  withthis  rub  the  tree 
well  with  a  coarse  rag,  from  the  limbs 
to  the  ground,  in  the  mouth  of  March. 

“Wet  lands  are  not  improved  by  sub- 
soiling  until  after  having  been  under¬ 
drained’- — this  seems  to  he  a  favorite  ax¬ 
iom  of  Professor  Mapes,  for  it  is  in  almost 
every  number  of  the  Working  Farmer — 
hut  great  as  our  confidence  is  in  the  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  learned  Professor, 
we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  assertion  un¬ 
less  backed  by  stronger  proof  than  be  has 
given  us.  Any  land  dry  enough  to  bo 
cultivated,  will  certainly  be  better  calcu¬ 
lated  toyield  acropaliera  plowing  twelve 
inches  deep,  than  it  would  if  scratched 
some  two  or  three  inches.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  is,  that  in  this  climate  the  wet 
lands  are  wonderfully  improved  by  it. 

“ Diseases  of  Swine  " — The  ignorance 
which  prevails  generally  among  us  about 
the  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals  is  al- 
mcntable.  With  hogs  it  is  very  much  as 
with  folks,  the  main  difficulty  is  to  find 
out  7 vhat  is  the  matter.  If  I  knew  the 
disease  I  could  do  something — there’s  the 
rub — we  have  no  books  that  will  tell  us. 
We  have  rarely  had  a  sick  hog,  calf,  or 
sheep  to  recover  under  our  treatment, 
whether  they  assumed  the  type  of  the 
Dr.  or  the  prevailing  epidemic,  we  can’t 
say.  We  knew  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  very  successful  with  this  treatment 
in  quinsey — he  stood  the  hog  in  a  trough 
of  hot  soap-suds,  and  rubbed  his  legs  well 
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with  a  cob,  making  sure  to  open  the  little 
holes— “devil’s  tracks,”—  in  the  forelegs; 
he  then  gave  them  pine-top  tea  in  their 
swill  and  kept  them  up  on  dietetic  princi¬ 
ple?  for  a  few  days. 

‘‘ Gypsum  as  a  fertilizer."— Mr.  Byrd  al¬ 
ways  writes  sensibly  and  cautiously  one 
is  not  apt  to  be  misled  by  him.  A\' e  have 
no  faith  in  the  gypsum  theory.  1st.  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  based  upon  scientific  princi¬ 
ples,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  plant — sulphuric  acid,  is  the  least  ot 
all  theimportant  ingredients  ofthat  plant, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  that  so  small  an 
addition  as  that  made  by  the  gypsum  ad¬ 
vocate,  could  effect  much  good.  Bous- 
siugault,  after  a  great  many  very  careful 
experiments,  became  satisfied  that  “Gyp¬ 
sum  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  wheat, 
oats  4nd  rye,”  ergo  to  our  mind  it  cannot 
be  much  for  cotton.  We  have  much  more 
faith  in  the  ashes  than  in  the  gypsum,  and 
the  greatest  wonder  to  us  is,  that  a  field 
which  had  been  manured  three  successive 
years  in  the  drill  did  not  double  the  pro¬ 
duction  last  year. 

l'Smut  in  Wheat  and  the  Cause  of  it." — 
The  writer  begs  to  retract  certain  charges 
made  in  future  numbers,  vs.  the  little  black 
bug,  and  fix  them  upon  the  wire  worm — 
the  wire  worm  objects  and  calls  for  the 
proof,  while  the  little  gentleman  in  black 
returns  thanks,  thinking  half  a  loaf  better 
than  no  bread. 

“ Poiver  of  Soils  to  Retain  Manures .” — 
Worth  $100. 

“  Management  of  Stallions." — Right,  “ev¬ 
ery  body  knows”  that  the  colts  of  stallions 
that,  work  moderately  are  always  stouter 
and  thriftier — but  we  want  a  stouter  breed 
of  horses  too — something  that  can  draw 
the  load  and  go  the  pace  also. 

“ Smut  in  Wheat." — Editorial  remarks- 
(a)  “Nor  do  we  believe  you  ever  will  see 
a  smutted  head  of  wheat  that  teas  not  pro- 
duced  by  the  bug.”  The  proof,  Messrs. 
Editors,  and  answer  is — A  sows  8  bushels 
wheat  bought  ofB,  not  soaked,  and  in  the 
same  field  4  bushels  of  the  same  variety 
bought  ofC  notsoked — treatment  similar. 
B’s  wheat  has  no  smut — C’s  wheat  is 
nearly  all  stnut.  Why  did  the  fastidious 
little  gentleman  in  black  exercise  such 
favoriteism. 

(h)  There  is  a  little  insects  belonging  to 
the  ichneuman  family,  which  pierces  a 
hole  in  the  egg  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  lays 
its  egg  therein,  which  hatches  and  the 
grub  subsists  upon  the  ora  of  the  Hessian 
fly.-  May  not  the  little  black  bug  be  so 
engaged  “quier  babe?”  Mr.  Blount  is 
like  an  old  uncle  of  ours,  who  always  begins 


an  argument  by  declaring  he  w  II  not  be 
convinced  — but  Mr.  B.  mistakes  ifbe  thinks 
calling- har'd  names  or  talking,  about  theo¬ 
retical  nonsre-ns.e,  longyarnS  and  the  like,; 
will  strengthen  a  good  cause.  Science  is 
knowledge— its’roots  must  strike  dee p  into 
truth  or.it  cannot  flourish,  and  truth  can 
in  no  way  be  more. surely  arrived  at  than 
by  fair,  honest  argument.  Mr.  B.  set  out 
with  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  theory  that 
“soaking  iii  brine  and  rolling  in  lime,  had 
turned  out  a  complete  failure,”  AYe  can 
produce -a  thousand"  cirtificate's  that  soak¬ 
ing  is  a  preventive.  Now  if  soaking  kills 
the  egg  of  the  bug,  the  egg  must  have  been 
deposited  in  the  grain  by  the  insect — that 
would'  not  be  consistent  with  its  course 
according  to  the  black  bug  advocates.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  the 
soaking  could  make  the  grain  when  in  the 
dough  state  so  offensive  to  the  bug  that  it 
would  not  touch  it — hence  the  soaking 
theory  must  be  knocked  down  to  make  way 
for  the  black  bug.  Gentlemen  give  us  the 
proofs  and  we  will  give  up. 

Broom  s-sdoe. 

Rig  Branch,  A pril,  ’53. 

.n-nflj.r-.—  -  — 

The  Poetry  of  Farming. 

The  farmer’s  life  is  a  pleasant  one,  free 
from  the  care  and  anxiety  that  attend  a 
mercantile  or  professional  course,  and  un¬ 
less  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  accumula¬ 
ting  wealth,  affords  many  hours  of  leisure 
f»>r  mental  improvement.  If  happiness  is 
the  object  to  be  obtained,  surely  there  is 
no  class  more  favorably  situated  than  the 
intelligent  farmers  of  our  country.  Their 
business  leads  them  forth  to  breathe  the 
pure  air,  laden  with  the  breath  of  many 
flowers;  around  them  are  spread  the  fer¬ 
tile  fields,  from  which  they  derive  not  on¬ 
ly  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  its  luxuries 
too,  each  fairy  landscape  bordered  by  a 
broad  green  hem  of  majestic  trees,  for  beau¬ 
ty  and  for  use  ;  above  them  is  the  glorious 
sky,  with  its  fleecy  drapery  of clouds,  and 
over  all  the  mantle  of  beauty  is  thrown, 
filling  the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  ad¬ 
miration  and  delight.  They  rise  with  the 
lark  to  meet  the  sun  at  his  coming  and  go 
to  their  labors  with  glad  hearts  and  wil¬ 
ling  hands,  and  find  health  and  content¬ 
ment  their  reward.  With  elastic  foot¬ 
steps  they  follow  the  shining  plow-share, 
as  it  opens  deep  fuirows  in  the  mellow 
soil,  or  scatter  with  liberal  hand  the  “good 
seed”  vvSiicb  shall  soon  spring  up  and 
clothe  the  naked  ground  with  a  robe  of 
living  green.  Nature’s  glad  voices  cheer 
them  at  their  work,  and  bid  them  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  a  plenteous  harvest  — 
The  g««t1e  showers  drop  fatness  upon  their 


fields  of  waving  grain,  and  the  silent  dews 
of  night  refresh  their  verdant  pastures, 
wheriu  repose  their  improved  flocks  and 
herds,  objects  of  honest  pride  and  sources 
of  wealth. 

Many  are  accustomed  to  view  the  farm¬ 
er’s  life  as  one  of  drudgery  and  toil*  and 
assign  to  them  a  low  place  on  the  scale  of 
mental  and  moral  excellence,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  regarding  them  with  scorn  and 
contempt.  But  they  are  not  necessarily 
vulgar  or  ignorant.  True,  they  are,  and 
must  be  an  industrious  class,  but  they 
know  they  know  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
by  keeping  pace  with  the  improvements 
of  the  day  in  the  use  of  machinery,  much 
time  and  strength  is  saved  which  may  be 
spent  in  study,  thus  opening  to  them  new 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  exciting  new 
interest  in  the  wonderful  operations  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  should  be  their  pleasure — 

“To  study  culture,  and  with  artful  toil 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil; 

To  give  dissimilar  yet  fruitful  lands 

The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant  that  each  demands; 

To  cherish  virture  in  an  humble  state. 

And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create; 
To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower. 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 

Jn  color  these,  and  those  delight  die  smell, 
Sends  nature  forth  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  etirth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes; 
These,  these  are  arts  pursued  without  a  crime. 
To  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wings  of  Time.” 

No.  the  farmer’s  life  is  not  all  drudgery 
and  toil,  there  is  poetry  in'  it,  and  beauty 
too.  The  earth,  tire  air  and  sky,  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  happiness  and  prosperity. — 
The  gentle  breeze,  that  rustles  the  sword¬ 
like  leaves  ofhis  luxuriant  corn,  has  mu¬ 
sic  for  his  ear,  and  the  wintry  blast  that 
bowls  around  his  comfortable  dwelling  has 
no  sadness  in  its  tone.  Peace  and  plenty 
are  within,  and  the  raging  storm  without 
is  unheeded. 

Ilis  life  is  not  spent  in  the  “tainted 
air”  of  the  crowded  city,  amid  the  noise, 
the  bustle  and  confusion  of  its  thronged 
streets,  but  in  the  “green  pastures’’  and 
beside  the  “still  waters”  of  his  native 
vale.  The  humble  cottage  contains  his 
heart’s  treasures,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  flocks,  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of 
his  mind,  and  the  instruction  ofhis  chil¬ 
dren,  he  finds  ample  employment  for  all 
his  faculties,  and  reaps  the  reward  of  pure 
and  lasting  happiness. —  Ohio  Cultivator. 

Good  Candles  may  be  made  thus: — 
Melt  together  ten  ounces  of  mutton  taE 
low,  a  quarter  of  of  an  ounce  of  camphor, 
four  ounces  of  beeswax,  and  two  ounces 
of  alum;  and  then  run  it  into  moulds  or 
dip  the  candles.  These  candles  will  fur-, 
nigh  a  beautiful  light. 


